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ORAWN BY WALT LAUDERBACK 


“I NEVER YET KNEW A BOY THAT DID THINK ANYTHING WAS HIS FAULT. YOU'RE FIRED. DO YOU GET ME?" 


HEN Michael 
Dorr stopped 
the horse and 


inspected the damage, 
his heart sank. Both 
shafts of the cart were 
broken, and nearly all 
the contents that had 
been intrusted to him for 
delivery were spoiled. 

A small crowd quickly gathered ; two 
men helped Michael to right the cart 
and to splice the shafts, and a couple of 
small boys gathered up such spilled 
articles as were worth collecting and 
brought them to him. 

Depressed by a disaster that was sure 
to have serious consequences for him, 
Michael, although grateful to his help- 
ers, was not very responsive to their 
questions. 

‘*A kid that had got fresh with me 
hit the horse with a stone and started 
him up,’’ he said; he did not volunteer 
any further explanation. ‘‘I guess Mr. 
Blaisdell will be pretty sore when he 
sees all this. ’’ 

He was right; Mr. Blaisdell, the 
butcher, was indignant and disposed 
to be abusive. He had hired Michael as 
a delivery and errand boy only the day 
before, and to find that he had picked 
such an unworthy candidate irritated 
him, quite apart from any question of 
financial loss. 

‘*Consider yourself fired,’’ he said. 
His blue eyes snapped and his muscu- 
lar hands grabbed at his apron angrily. 
‘*A nice mess you’ve made! You won’t 
get a chance to make another. ’’ 

“*T don’t think it was my fault,’’ 
began Michael, but the butcher inter- 
rupted. 

**T never yet knew ‘a boy that did 
think anything was his fault. You’re 
fired. Do you get me? And I don’t care 
how soon you leave, either. There’s 
fifty cents for your day’s work.’’ 

‘*T don’t want it,’’ replied Michael. 
‘*You don’t think I’ve earned it, and 
I won’t take it.’’ 

He started to leave the shop, but the 
butcher called him back. 

‘“*T want to know how this hap- 
pened, Michael,’’ he said. ‘‘That old 
horse is always as steady as a rock. 
What did you do to him, anyhow ?”’ 
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Chapter Three, in which Mr. Blaisdell changes his mind 


‘*T didn’t do anything to him. I was 
delivering Mrs. Watson’s order when 
a fellow—it was that Bartlett kid that 
lives up there on the hill—got fresh 
with me, so I chased him. Then I 
was getting up on the wagon seat when 
he began throwing stones; he hit me 
with one and the horse with the other, and the 
first thing I knew the horse had bolted and 
upset the wagon. ’’ 

‘Yes. If you’d tended to business, as you 
were hired to do, and had let the other fellow 
alone, this wouldn’t have happened. Was it 
Mrs. Theodore Bartlett’s boy ?’’ 

‘*T don’t know. He lives in a big, red brick 
house up on top of the hill.’’ 

‘*Yes, that’s the fellow.’’ Mr. Blaisdell 
meditated a moment. ‘‘She’s a good customer ; 
still—Tom,’’-- he turned to his assistant, — 
‘*T’m going out for an hour or so.’’ He began 
to remove his apron; to Michael he said, 
‘*You’ll come up to Mrs. Bartlett’s with me. ’’ 

It was a walk of about three quarters of a 
mile; Mr. Blaisdell was a silent man and did 
not speak at all until Michael pointed out the 
spot where the mishap had occurred. 

‘*Hum!’’ said Mr. Blaisdell. ‘‘And what 
caused you and young Bartlett to have a 
scrap, anyway ?’’ 

‘*He told me not to cut across Mrs. Watson’s 
lawn. ’’ 

‘‘Of course you shouldn’t cut across any- 
body’s lawn,’’ said Mr. Blaisdell. ‘‘You see, 
if you’d behaved right in the first place, this 
never would have happened. ’’ 

He resumed his severe expression of counte- 
nance. Michael made no further attempt at 
self-defense. If Mr. Blaisdell chose to regard 
that trivial and innocent act of trespass as the 
real cause of the catastrophe—well, Michael 
said to himself, he was glad he was not going 
to work for such a man any more. 

They entered Mrs. Theodore Bartlett’s drive- 
way. 

Michael straightened up. He would not bear 
himself like a culprit in his enemy’s house. 

Mr. Blaisdell hesitated for a moment, but 


finally decided not to take the turn 
leading to the kitchen door. He ad- 
vanced to the front steps and ascended 
them to the piazza, treading in a man- 
ner that denoted dignity and substance. 
Michael lagged a little behind, uneasy 
but defiant. 

Mr. Blaisdell rang the bell and cleared his 
throat. To the maid who opened the door he 
said: 

‘*Is Mrs. Bartlett in?’’ 

The maid, who was a rather supercilious- 
looking person, anyway, surveyed Mr. Blais- 
dell and Michael with suspicion. 

‘‘What shall I say you want to see her 
about ?’’ 

‘*Particular business, ’’ replied Mr. Blaisdell. 
‘*Tell her it’s Mr. Blaisdell, the butcher, and 
he has particular business. ’’ 

‘*Wait, please. ’’ 

Mr. Blaisdell cleared his throat again during 
the maid’s absence and pawed the rug with 
one foot in a manner that denoted rising irrita- 
tion. Nevertheless, when Mrs. Bartlett finally 
appeared, he was suave enough—more suave 
than she, for she stood inside the screen door 
and compelled him to talk through it. She was 
a slim, sharp-featured, self-satisfied looking 
woman of more than middle age; she listened 
with no encouraging expression while Mr. 
Blaisdell spoke. 

‘*T’ve come up here on kind of an unpleasant 
| errand, Mrs. Bartlett,’’ he began. ‘‘This boy, 

Michael Dorr—I hired him yesterday to de- 
liver for me, and he went out with the wagon 
| on his first trip this morning. Pretty soon he 
| came back and told me the horse had run 
| away and upset the wagon; as I figure it, about 
twenty dollars’ worth of provisions was spoiled, 
and the damage to the cart will come to about 
| ten dollars more. When I come to question 
| him, he tells me he got into some kind of an 
argument with your boy, which ended with 
your boy’s throwing stones at him and hitting 
the horse; that’s what started the runaway. 
I’m not saying Michael was free from blame 
in the matter; but it seemed to me that when 
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the case was brought 
to your attention you 
would feel disposed to 
make good,—well, say, 
half the loss,—say, fif- 
teen dollars. ’’ 

Mrs. Bartlett did not 
answer immediately. 
She fixed her disapprov- 
ing eyes on Michael’s 
face; then swept him with them slowly 
from head to foot. And then she turned 
her icily calm countenance upon Mr. 
Blaisdell. 

‘*T think you have been imposed 
upon, Mr. Blaisdell,’’ she said. ‘‘ Regi- 
nald would certainly never have thrown 
stones at anyone except under the most 
extreme provocation. In fact, I do not 
for one moment believe that he threw 
any stones at all. The boy whom you 
hired no doubt made up the story in 
order to escape being blamed. ’’ 

‘*T didn’t make it up!’’ cried Michael. 
‘*Tt’s true.’’ 

Mrs. Bartlett surveyed him again in 
silence. Then she turned away, walked 
to the foot of the stairs and called: 

‘*Reginald! O Reginald!’’ 

From above came the reply: ‘‘What 
is it you want?’’ 

‘*Will you come down here a moment, 
dear?’’ Mrs. Bartlett’s tone in address- 
ing her son was appealing and gentle 
—very different from the tone that she 
had employed in answering Mr. Blais- 
dell. 

‘*Tell me what you want me for.’’ 
Reginald’s voice was ungracious. 

‘*Tt’s quite important that you should 
come down, Reginald. There’s some 
one here. ’’ 

Whether it was curiosity or a tardy 
willingness to oblige that prompted 
him, Reggie came slowly down the 
stairs. He did not see who the visitors 
were until he advanced to the door; his 
mother shut them off from his view. 
When his eyes fell on Michael, he 
seowled and looked away at Mr. Blais- 
dell ; in his glance there were both fear 
and defiance. 

‘* Reginald, Mr. Blaisdell tells me 
that this boy accuses you of throwing 
stones at him. He says that one of the 
stones hit his horse and caused a run- 
away. I told Mr. Blaisdell that I was 
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perfectly sure you would never throw stones at 
anybody. Of course, if you did do what Mr. 
Blaisdell and this boy say, it’s a very serious 
matter. ’’ 

Fear and defiance were stronger in Reggie 
than respect for the truth. 

‘*T didn’t,’’ he said. 

‘You didn’t!’’ Michael stepped close to the 
screen, and Reggie involuntarily drew back. 
‘*You mean to say that when I chased you off 
the walk you didn’t pick up a couple of stones 
and throw them at me?’’ 

‘“*T certainly did not!’’ declared Reggie. 

‘‘Who did you throw them at, then?’’ 

‘*T didn’t throw any stones. ’’ 

‘‘You didn’t hit me on the leg with one? 
You didn’t hit the horse on the leg with 
another ?’’ 

‘ ‘No. ” 

Reggie looked his accuser square in the eyes. 

‘‘Well, say,’’ exclaimed Michael after a 
moment, ‘‘if your mother wasn’t right there, 
I’d tell you what I think of you!’’ 

“Tt makes no difference to me what you 
think,’’ retorted Reggie. 

‘‘Don’t bandy words with him, dear,’’ in- 


” 





terposed Reggie’s mother. ‘‘You see, Mr. 
Blaisdell, it’s just as I knew it must 
be. You’ve been imposed upon. ’’ t 

She put her arm round Reggie’s 
waist and patted him with her hand. @ 

Mr. Blaisdell hesitated. ‘‘It’s a mighty 
funny thing!’’ he grumbled. ‘‘ Don’t 
seem as if a boy would be likely to make 
up such a story.’’ 

Mrs. Bartlett turned with eyes flash- 
ing. ‘‘Kindly send me my bill as soon 
as possible, Mr. Blaisdell. I will have 
no further dealings with you. ’’ 

She swept away from the door, draw- 
ing her son with her. 

Mr. Blaisdell turned and strode down 
the steps. Michael followed. 

‘‘He’s a liar!’’ exclaimed Michael. 

‘‘Hold your tongue!’’ Mr. Blaisdell 
commanded angrily. ‘‘If it hadn’t been 
for you, there’d have been no such 
mess. You’ve cost me thirty dollars in 
damage and the loss of one of my best 
customers. Pretty good for one day’s 
work. I wonder if you can do as well 
in your next job.’’ 

‘*- You can blame me if you want 
to, but it wasn’t my fault,’’ insisted 
Michael. ‘‘ I’ve told you the whole 
truth about what started the runaway, 
and that fellow lied up and down, that’s 
all.’’ 

Mr. Blaisdell made no reply. Michael 
lagged behind him and determined to 
leave him at the next cross street. Out 
of that, however, came Frank Bartlett 
and Jim Woods, Frank swinging a base- 
ball bat, and as they passed they both 
nodded to Michael, Frank genially, Jim 
with an austerity that was owing to 
self-consciousness and shyness. Then, 
after they had passed, Frank called, 
‘*Hi, there, Dorr!’’ 

Michael turned and stopped. 

‘‘Want to come and knock up 
flies with us?’’ asked Frank. 

‘* Thanks; I’d like to, but I 
can’t,’’ Michael answered. 

He wished the next moment that 
he had accepted the invitation. He 
had declined it because his heart 
was too full of bitterness to make 
enjoyment of anything possible; 
yet the mere friendly invitation 
had, as he discovered, suddenly 
brightened his whole outlook. Just 
when it seemed that people either 
despised him or distrusted him; 
here was evidence that some one, 
anyway, felt kindly toward him. 

At the crossing he turned 
from Mr. Blaisdell and started 
for home. 

‘‘Here, Michael, where you 
going?’’ asked Mr. Blaisdell. 

‘* Come back; I want to talk 
to you.’’ 

Reluctantly Michael obeyed, 
and for a little while Mr. Blaisdell walked 
on in silence. ‘*That was Dr. Bartlett’s boy 
we passed a few minutes ago,’’ he finally re- 
marked. ‘‘ And young Woods. You would never 
catch their mothers acting so. Not much.’’ He 
seemed to be speaking to himself, but the 
next moment he addressed Michael directly. 
‘‘T’ve made up my mind you’ve told me the 
truth. Just the same, if you’d tended strictly 
to business instead of scrapping with that 
fellow, this trouble wouldn’t have happened. 
Under the circumstances I’m willing to keep 
you on; but 1’ll have to deduct two weeks’ 
wages as part payment for the loss you’ve 
caused me. ’’ 

Michael did not feel it necessary to express 
any sentiments of gratitude. He merely said, 
‘*All right, Mr. Blaisdell. ’’ 

‘*Tt will be some satisfaction when she sees 
you’re still working for me,’’ continued Mr. 


Blaisdell. ‘‘She’ll know, then, that I took your | 


word ahead of her son’s. That will sting her | 


quite a little.’’ He added with further satisfac- | 


tion after a moment, ‘‘There’s no other place 
in town that can supply her with the fancy 


goods that I did. And she’s the kind that’s | 























































got to Have fancy goods in order to live. I’ll 
bet she’ll be coming back to me inside of a 
month.’’ He seemed to realize suddenly that 
he had been taking unduly into his confidence 
a boy who ought to be disciplined, and to 
feel that he had lost dignity by so doing; for 
immediately he said with asperity, ‘‘Now, 
Michael, let this be a lesson to you. Hereafter, | 
if you want to work for me, you’ll have to tend | 
strictly to business. ’’ 

Michael acquiesced in silence. An hour later | 
he was again driving the cart and delivering 
the orders on the hill. He kept a sharp lookout | 
for Reggie; when he stopped in front of Mrs. 
Watson’s, he made a point of cutting across the 
lawn exactly as he had done before, and so} 
satisfied some obscure impulse of pride, even 
while determining to keep to people’s paths 
thereafter. But Reggie did not appear, and in 
view of Mr. Blaisdell’s injunction that he tend 
strictly to business Michael felt that it was 
just as well. 

When he got home that evening, his mother 
was putting the supper on the kitchen table, 
and Dick was practicing some variations on a 
mouth organ. His mother welcomed him with 
an affectionate smile; but Dick, sitting on a 
kitchen chair with his legs outstretched and 
his feet crossed, continued without intermis- 
sion his musical efforts. He desisted, however, 
when in response to his mother’s question, 
‘How did it go, Michael?’’ his brother an- 
swered, ‘‘Not so well as it might.’’ 

‘‘What was the matter?’’ Mrs. Dorr looked 
anxious. 

‘*T’ve been docked two weeks’ pay. It’s 
too bad, mother, when I thought I was go- 
ing to be able to help you right away.’’ 

‘*But what did you do that you should 
have been punished so?’’ 

‘‘T suppose I’m lucky to be holding the 

job. ’’ Michael narrated the incidents that 
™ had been so disastrous in their effects; 
4 Mrs. Dorr and Dick interrupted his 
story with exclamations of wrath and 
disgust. 

‘‘T wouldn’t have believed it pos- 
sible that people could behave so!’’ 
cried Mrs. Dorr when Michael had 
finished. ‘‘ But at least it is to Mr. 

Blaisdell’s credit that he felt 
that it was you 
who was telling 





| fine. It was right that they should suffer in 





‘> 


the truth. ’’ 


‘*T hope you’ll lay for that fellow, 
Mike, and give him a good licking, ’’ 
said Dick. 

‘* Hush, Dick, hush!’’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Dorr. ‘‘Of course Michael will 
do no such thing. ’’ FEAT 

‘*He ought to,’’ Dick declared. “Its 
the only way to handle such a case.’? GASP 

Michael was of a more pacific dis- 
position. ‘‘ The time for licking a fellow 
is just when he gives you cause,’’ he said. 
‘‘T meant to lick him when he hit me with 
that rock, but the horse’s running away side- 
tracked me. Now, the thing to do is to pay 
no more attention to him unless he gets fresh 
with me again; and then of course I’ll lick 
him on the spot.’’ 

‘*You’re too easy-going!’’ grumbled Dick. 

But his mother said, ‘‘No, Michael’s just 
right, and you’ll get on much better in the 
world, Dick, if you don’t show such a quarrel- 
some nature.’ 





| Dick did not reply; his mouth was set in 
| obstinate lines. He respected his brother ex- 
tremely, but he always thought him a little 
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IN THE NEXT 
FEW SECONDS 
HE PERFORMED A 
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slow and lacking in spirit. He knew that if he 
had Michael’s size and muscle he would stir 
round a good deal more than Michael did; he 
would bang people’s heads if they got nasty 
with him. 

So Dick expressed it to himself, and the 
more he thought about Michael’s misfortune 
and the injury that had been-put upon him 
the more did the grievance rankle in his mind. 
| And that evening, while it rankled, a plan for 
vengeance took form. 

Young Bartlett and his mother had tried to 
discredit Michael and deprive him of the job 
that was exceedingly important to him and his 
family; they had succeeded in having him 
unfairly burdened with what amounted to a 
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proportion to the injury they had inflicted. 
So Dick reasoned; and it was not hard for 
him to devise a method of retaliation. He had 
already acquired an improper familiarity with 
the Bartlett premises; but his ravages among 
the raspberries had been prompted by a desire 
for adventure rather than by a more criminal 
impulse; and he had attempted no wanton or 
malicious depredations. Now, animated by a 
chivalrous desire to avenge his brother, he 
planned a more desperate raid and never dwelt 
upon the felonious nature of the deed. 

That night he lay quiet but awake in his bed 
until assured that his brother, who occupied 
the room with him, was asleep. Then he rose, 
dressed quietly in the dark and left the house. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


N SATANSS KNEE 


C8y William silver Jennings 


WHIP cracked loudly and 
A sharply in the still, wet morn- 
ing. Loud and sharp was the 

voice of the teamster as he guided his 
team out of the corral and down 
the single street of Sunlight, and 
the sleepy inhabitants murmured 
drowsily on their pillows, ‘‘There goes Pistol 
Billy again.’’ If the driver had ever borne any 
other name, no one in Sunlight knew it, or, for 
that matter, cared about it, for names are of 
small importance in that region of the West, 
where every man is accepted for what he can 
do, and not for what his ancestors may have 
done before him. No one ever questioned the 
fitness of the name that clung to the driver of 
the weekly freight team that connected Sun- 
light commercially with the outside world. 

There were fourteen horses in Pistol Billy’s 
team. He rode the near wheel horse and held 
a single light rope line that passed through a 
ring on each near horse ahead, to the near 
leader, which in turn guided its mate by 
means of a short ‘‘jockey’’ stick attached to 
the off leader’s bridle. 

Outside the town, with his team pulling 
evenly along the straight road, Pistol Billy 
wound his line about the hame and swung 
lightly to the ground, where he stood survey- 
ing critically the closely coupled train of wagons 
as it passed him. 

The first two wagons carried wool—great 
sacks of it, piled high and roped down tight 
under tarpaulins. The next contained sulphur 
from the mine in the ancient geyser region 
near Sunlight. The fourth wagon was loaded 

with samples of ore and 

with machinery going 
back to a factory for re- 
pairs. Last of all came 
the ‘‘ cooster,’’ a two- 
wheeled vehicle that 
rocked along amiably in 
the rear of the wagon 
string, with its canvas top 

bobbing and nodding in a 

way to remind you of an 
old woman in a deep sunbon- 
net. The ‘‘cooster’’ was the 
driver’s home while on trail; in 
it he cooked, ate and slept. And 
since Pistol Billy was almost 
always on trail and almost never 
away from his outfit, it had 
been his only home for years. 

As the ‘‘cooster’’ passed him, 
Pistol Billy stepped aboard and 
disappeared inside. Presently he 

leaped down again and trotted 

forward to overtake his 
team. As he ran, he 
buckled into place his 
full cartridge belt 
and his long-bar- 
reled six - shooter. 

The oneconcession 

that he had made 
to the coming of new 
ways in Wyoming was 
to discard his gun when 
in town. He could mever 
give up the habit when 
alone on trail. 

Climbing again into 
the saddle, he whis- 
tled to his leaders 
and thus began the 
monotonous six 

hours’ pull across the dreary desert toward 

the foothills. Now the team wound slowly 
round the base of a solitary butte; now it rose 
gradually on one of the billowy ridges and as 
gradually sank from view on the other side. 

Pistol’s long whip trailed idly in the dust; he 

used his whip in emergencies only—and to im- 

press onlookers. 

But not so with his six-shooter. Several times 
its report broke the stillness. Once in passing 
a weathered sandstone cliff a hundred feet 
away Pistol chipped the edge of a vertical 
erack in its face. Other chips along the crack 
showed that it had served as target before. 
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spot among the sagebrush, was the 
mark. Once he tossed his old hat into 
a wavering dust column, and punc- 
tured it twice before it fell. He ran 
to recover it, and as he climbed again 
into the saddle he compared the holes 
with others in its crown. 

By noon they were well into the foothills. 
A tumbling, snow -fed stream afforded the 
horses a drink, after which they munched in 
the nose bags while Pistol tapped a can of toma- 
toes and spread molasses on his bread in the 
‘*cooster.’’ As he tossed the empty tomato can 
away, he slipped his gun from its holster and 
hastened the rolling can with five spurts of 
dirt kicked up in close succession behind it. 

‘*Supper on Satan’s Knee, to-night, Two 
Bits,’’ he confided to the off wheel horse as 
he fastened the breast chain of the animal. 

He paused an instant to gaze upward at a 
bold granite promontory that jutted out, far up 
on the almost vertical face of Eagles’ Nest 
Mountain. Across that promontory ran the 
trail—the only trail into Dead Indian Pass. 
The tourists who occasionally came that way 
were shown that even the game paths through 
the forest, as they approached the pass, con- 
verged and made the hairpin turn round the 
face of the cliff on the man-made roadway, 
because there was no other trail possible for 
anything less agile than a mountain goat. 

It was a hard pull. The road rose rapidly, 
crawling along the sides of vast slopes, so high 
that the driver could overlook the entire desert 
he had traversed that morning; creeping 
shakily over deep ravines on spider - legged 
trestles of native wood; but always climbing, 
until at last the sloping snow fields were close 
at hand. 

The straining ponies had to stop frequently 
for breath. As twilight approached, Pistol, 
walking by the horses’ side, ‘donned his sheep- 
skin coat. He kept a sharp lookout for teams 
ahead, for the roadway in many places was 
too narrow to admit of passing; but no teams 
were on the mountain that afternoon. 

About sunset they emerged from a forest at 
the foot of the last steep slope and paused to 
rest. Pistol climbed into his saddle, surveyed 
his team carefully and gave them the quiet 
word. Straining against the traces and stiffen- 
ing their knees, the little animals leaned 
sharply forward and felt the roadway for their 
footing. With panting breath and creaking 
harness, they slowly gained the summit and 
paused again. 

At the summit the roadway levels and nar- 
rows, and for three hundred yards hugs the 
face of the rounded rock known as Satan’s 
Knee. So narrow is the road as it rounds the 
curve that wagons have left their hub marks 
on the granite wall on the right, while the 
driver in passing could have reached out with 
his left hand and dropped a stone that would 
have fallen a thousand feet before it struck the 
roaring current of Gunbarrel Creek below. 
Tourists who ride over that ribbon of airy road- 
way crowd hard on the inner end of the seat 
and close their eyes in passing, and no one 
questions the fitness of the name that the cliff 
enjoys. 

Pistol was always glad for the levelness of 
the curve, for at the best it was a ticklish job 
to guide his outfit round the Knee. The wheel 
horses could handle the load there in 4 pinch, 
and he usually permitted them to do it. 

He glanced across the cafion to a wide snow 
field lying pink in the evening glow and spat 
reflectively into the chasm below his left foot. 
He listened carefully, but heard no sound of 
approaching team beyond the curve. Raising 
his pistol, he fired one shot—the customary 
signal. There was no answer. Usually he was 
accustomed to walk ahead far enough round 
the turn to assure himself that the road was 
free, but Pistol was tired; and so were the 
ponies. It was darkening, and it was cold. 
Just round the turn where the trail widened 
and ran into the forest again would be his camp. 
There would be a skillet full of fried ham to- 
night with gravy ; also a pot of good coffee and 
biscuits, and a fire in the open. 








Then a rattlesnake, sunning itself in an open 





The ponies realized the situation also. It 
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may have been a vision of nose bags and of a | animal of courage will do when cornered: he | remaining bulls turned tail and followed, and 


snow-watered mountain meadow that stirred | 
them into impatient motion while the driver 
listened for an answer to his signal. Pistol 
glanced back to see that the wagons were track- 
ing properly, settled in his saddle and uttered 
a confirmatory, ‘‘Ged-ep!’’ 

The leaders rounded the turn of the Knee 
and disappeared from his view. The second and 
third pairs followed, and then the fourth. It 
was when the fifth pair of horses was on the 
point of the curve that he got his first inkling 
of trouble head; he noticed that their four 
small ears shot forward inquiringly and that 
they tossed their heads high as they passed 
from his view. 

If there were a team ahead, they had better 
be doing something for themselves. Pistol had 
given notice of his coming, and there were 
now only two possible directions for him to 
move—either straight ahead or straight down- 
ward. He spoke definitely and with empha- 
sis, ‘‘Ged-ep!’’ 

The sixth team caught the spirit of their 
leaders and hesitated on the turn. The single- 
trees rattled against their heels, and the wagon 
tongue crowded them from behind, so that they 
danced in their tracks. Pistol was exasperated. 
Ordinarily he could tolerate a large amount of 
coltishness in any horse, but he felt that now 
was the time for seasoned freight animals to 
exercise horse sense. His voice cut the cold 
evening air with a sharp ‘‘Ged-ep!’’ but there 
was no result. 

The wheel horses, bracing themselves in- 
stinctively, checked the momentum of the 
train. Their last few steps carried the driver 
to a point where he could see five of his for- 
ward teams, but the leaders were still beyond 
his vision. It was evident now that no mere 
team ahead was causing the panic, for his 
string of animals was beginning to back and 
writhe in a way that no mountain horse would 
ever do on that piece of road without serious 
cause. There was real fright in their actions. 

Pistol Billy knew fully what it means to 
have a horse forced over the brink. Any moun- 
tain teamster of experience has heard of that 
sort of accident. Its consequences depend en- 
tirely on the distance to the bottom, and in the 
present case, he realized, there might as well 
be no bottom. There was no room to dismount 
on the outside; no room to pass ahead on the 
inside. He acted quickly. He leaped off between 
his wheel horses and unhooked the draft chain. 
That might save the wagons in case the wheel- 
ers were able to stay on the road. 

Again he swung into the saddle. His long 
whip trailed over the brink and dangled free in 
his left hand. With his right he loosened his 
holster and shifted it slightly forward. The 
dangling whip whizzed upward and hissed and 
curled past the heads of the crowding horses. 
Its buckskin lash flipped into the end of the 
are with a report like a rifle, but the team did 
not leap forward. There was only pushing and 
scraping, and round the turn a shower of stones 
rattled off the roadway and clattered down- 
ward. The noise of their splash into Gunbarrel 
Creek was lost long before it ascended to 
Satan’s Knee. 

Pistol Billy was not a man to wait for de- 
velopments in a crisis. He was accustomed to 
meet the crisis halfway. As the sixth pair of 
horses made a final effort to escape from being 
crowded over the brink by backing into the 
wheel team, the driver rose in his stirrups, and 
made a tail mount to the back of the off horse 
ahead. That gave him a last chance to drop 
somewhere if he had to drop. 

His move brought the leaders into view as 
they whirled in the narrow roadway and bolted 
back. The much- used six- shooter met the 
emergency and the inside leader dropped like a 
thing of stone-at the report. His mate scrambled 
an instant with hind feet on the brink, slipped, 
then with a lunge regained his footing and, 
crowding in again, straddled the prostrate body. 

As a rule freight horses are not well-broken 
saddlers, and almost any horse of the Western 
ranch type will buck when excited. A bunch 
of bucking horses does not offer an inviting 
footing for an acrobat even on good ground, 
and Pistol Billy was no acrobat. However, he 
accepted the inevitable and in the next few 
seconds performed a feat that would have 
brought a gasp from any circus audience: he 
ran heavily across the backs of five struggling 
horses, seized the remaining leader by the 
bridle and forced him into place. 

The source of the trouble was in plain view 
now. He had fully expected a grizzly on the 
trail,—the commonest cause of fright among 
mountain teams,—but instead what he saw 
Was a bull elk with mammoth branching antlers 
as wide as the roadway itself, occupying the 
middle of the passage. Behind the bull were 
more elks—bulls, cows and calves, crowding 
the narrow roadway from side to side. The rear 
animals were still pushing forward as Billy 
arrived, but the bull stood still, uncertain, 
hesitating between alarm and anger. 

In that uncertain instant, as they stood there 
in the mountain twilight on the high-perched, 
harrow footing with the peaks and the age-old 
pines for spectators, it was like some chapter 
out of a wild romance. It was man for man 
and beast for beast. 

The bull turned uneasily; then, seeing his | 
herd close behind him, he did what any wild | 








charged. Pistol Billy had no time to aim. The 
years of constant practice crowded into that 
brief instant all the marvelous quickness and 
accuracy that he had unconsciously acquired. 


the road over Satan’s Knee was cleared. 
It was not easy to disentangle the dead horse 
{and to roll the body off the cliff. It was not 
| easy to force the other leader past the dead elk 


Another compensation,— oh, more than a 
compensation !—a thing that made life glorious, 
| Was the wounded men, French chiefly, with 
|some British and Belgians, and lately a few 
| Americans. Their courage made danger seem 


It was the final vindication of his long adher- | or to drag the carcass back to timber. But the an unreality. Their gayety made pain appear 


ence to the gun habit. He could not miss. 
Like Goliath, the bull elk received his missile 
in the forehead. He crumpled up, fell and 
filled the passage from wall to brink. 
Something of the alarm in front had passed 
through the band to the cows round the bend, 
and the line began to thin as they hurried 


| life of a Wyoming freighter is not made up of 
| easy tasks. It was all in the day’s work, and 
| Pistol Billy did it in his way. It was not his 
way to grumble because the stars were out in 
full force before he began to make camp. He 
merely thanked his stars—and his pistol—that 
it was fresh steak instead of smoked ham that 


their calves into the timber. Then the last | filled his skillet over the fire in the open. 


HONOR BRIGHT 


43y George McLean Harper 


sk blue dawn was 
stealing across the 
housetops of Paris 
and filtering down into the streets. 
The Seine, draped in mist, lay 
like a half-coiled white snake. A 
shaft of sunlight struck the Red 
Cross flag on the highest pinnacle 
of the American Ambulance Hos- 
pital, and in a few minutes another 
thrust itself through an open win- 
dow in the attic. It darted from 
bed to bed the length of the big 
dormitory, where forty orderlies 
were wrapped in their blankets, 
until it rested on the snoring nose 
of the Boy and woke him. Having stopped 
snoring himself, he became aware of the sym- 
phony of nasal harmony that filled the vast 
raftered space above him. The sound recalled 
him to the tedium and weariness of his life. 
‘*Great heavens! Another day of it!’’ he 
groaned, and pulled the covers over his head. 
He was sick of: foreigners—Russians, Poles, 
Swiss, Tunisians, Annamites. He abominated 
the two horrible old women who, he knew, 
were fussing with their frowsy locks in front of 
the only looking-glass in the room and making 
as much noise as possible, so as to rouse the 
orderlies and begin clearing up the place. He 
wanted to be the first one out of bed and to 
shave and wash ahead of the others, because 
he had just recently begun to shave and wished 
the rite to be unobserved; but the confounded 
Semmes de chambre always spent ten minutes 
at the glass immediately after their arrival, and 
his own little pocket mirror had been stolen. 
H yellow, round-faced Annamite in the 
next bed was sitting up and staring at 
him as usual, with eyes that resembled nothing 
so much as black shoe buttons on the dirty face 
of arag doll. He knew that the babel of strange 
tongues, Asiatic, African and European, would 
soon burst forth, and that then would come the 
scramble for water, when everyone went with 
tin basin and towel to the only faucet in the 
space that by courtesy was called a bathroom. 
The thought of breakfast in the crowded 
refectory down four flights of stairs in the 
basement, a breakfast of watery oatmeal por- 
ridge already seasoned with a little sugar and 
a little milk, disgusted him at the same time 
that it kicked his appetite wide-awake. He 
remembered with loathing the customary lan- 
guage of certain ambulance drivers who were 
stretched out now, fortunately, in sleep on 
mattresses between the orderlies’ cots. 
It was all so different from home. Home! 


A TIRED ORDERLY 


E knew that by this time the small, 





‘*and Nurse Pond told 
me I, might as well go 
out and see the parade; 
but I won’t. Most of the other 
fellows will go, and the doctors 
will do the dressings early, and 
some of the nurses are going, and 
some of the auxiliaries, and all the 
walking cases. I’ll just lie in bed 
a few minutes longer than usual, 
I think, to celebrate the day.’’ 

And so he lay still, reviewing 
his experiences. 

He recollected, with a grin, the 
arrival at Bordeaux ; his struggle 
in landing with two heavy suit 
eases and a box of eggs, which a neighbor had 
asked him to bring over to her sister in France, 
in the hope of starting a race of plymouth 
rock chickens; the night journey to Paris, 
during which some fellow traveler, with uncon- 
seious irony, had given him nine hard-boiled 
French eggs to eat; his long search for the hos- 
pital; his first day there, when Mr. Loomis, a 
kind and experienced English orderly, had 
taught him the rudiments of his work; his 
effort to suppress his faintness at the first sight 
of wounds and blood. 

‘“‘T remember I did keep saying, ‘Honor 
bright, honor bright,’ all that time,’’ he 
thought. 

He recollected the eestasy of his first ‘‘day 
off,’’ when he had turned handsprings and 
jumped hedges in the Bois de Boulogne in the 
exuberance of the strength that was then so 
full, and it occurred to him that recently he 
had done nothing but sleep through his jours 
de repos. On the last one he and Fletcher, 
the oldest of the American volunteer orderlies, 
a kind, steady, quiet man from Indiana, had 
set forth with great expectations to see the 
glories of Fontainebleau, its ancient royal 
palace, its magnificent gardens and its re- 
nowned forest. Enticed by the shade of the 
first big oak, they had laid them down for a 
nap and had slept until it was time to return 
to Paris. Yes, this was a hard existence for a 
lively, growing boy. 

But also there were compensations—for ex- 
ample, his ward nurse, Miss Annabel Henrietta 
Satterthwaite Pond. Oh,decidedly, Miss Anna- 


inches, and her French vocabulary was in 
proportion to her size; but if anyone had ven- 
tured to suggest that she was not the best 
nurse in France or that her word was not law, 
twenty wounded men would have risen from 
| their beds to know the reason why. They loved 
|and pretended to fear her; the Boy admired 
| and respected. If a wounded man, a new one 
| it must have been, happened to disobey her, 
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bel Henrietta Satterthwaite Pond was a com- | 
pensation! She measured exactly four feet ten | 


| like a trifling interruption in the splendor of 
| existence. Perhaps he was too young to realize 
how much they suffered, or perhaps, rather, 
he resolutely persisted in looking only at the 
bright side. 

The Boy had in his wards twenty interest- 
ing cases. Among them were eighteen broken 
arms, compound fractures, that had to be 
dressed at least once a day, arms that could 
not carry food to their owners’ mouths; so that 
the Boy had to feed his men like babies. Aiso 
he washed their faces every evening and gave 
them a bath all over once a week. He carved 
their meat and gave them drinks and changed 
their shirts and lifted them from place to place 
and helped the French auxiliary nurse to make 
their beds. Few of these soldiers, moreover, 
had only one wound. Many of them had been 
peppered with splinters of shell from head to 
foot. One had thirty-two wounds. One had 
tetanus, which was worse. You see, the Boy 
had his hands full and good use for all the 
strength he had stored up as a wrestler and 
oarsman at school and in his one year at col- 
lege. He could lift a helpless man as easily and 
almost as gently as a woman lifts her baby. 
They all loved him, and called him le Boy. 


MARCEL AND THE HOLIDAY 
IS chief compensation, his delight, his 
H treasure, was a poor lad only four years 
older than himself, named Marcel, who 
had been hit by a nasty piece of shell in the 
back of his head, and who was obliged to lie 
on his face. You can conceive how much atten- 
tion such a case required. He could lift himself 
a little on his elbows, but was otherwise almost 
helpless. The Boy read to Marcel, played the 
French game of dames with him and made 
him forget his troubles by asking him about 
his home and parents, the little farm in the 
Cévennes, the cows, the white horse and the 
black, the village school and his playmates. 
They had grown to be very dear friends. 

It was the thought of Marcel that made the 
Boy throw back the covers at last and jump to 
his feet on July 14, 1917. 

‘*Marcel will be needing me,’’ he thought. 
‘*T’d like to lie here a while longer, but—c’ est 
la guerre !’’ 

Downstairs in the wards he found a general 
exodus taking place. Almost everyone who 
could hop or creep was going to the nearest 
point in Paris where the parade could be seen. 
It was to be a wonderful parade. All the divi- 
sions at the front had sent delegations of fight- 
ing men. There were to be not only French 
soldiers in the march, but English, Scottish, 
Canadian, Australian, Italian, Portuguese and 
American! 

‘*You’re going, of course, Boy!’’ called the 
men in the wards. 

‘*Not that I know,’’ answered the Boy. 

‘*But you must go. The dressing cart has 
made its rounds. We’ve had breakfast and are 
all right for the forenoon. Go ahead with you!’’ 

‘*T’ll see Miss Pond,’’ faltered the Boy. 

‘*Certainly you shall go,’’ said Miss Pond; 
‘*it’s the chance of a lifetime, a great historic 
event. You will be able to tell your grandchil- 
dren about it. And we really don’t need you 
here. ’’ 

‘*How about you?’’ he asked. 

‘*Oh, I don’t care to go,’’ replied the little 
lady, with something like a flicker in the 
steady blaze of her brave and honest eyes. 
‘¢ Anyhow, I have a case in 151 that requires 
my attention all morning—a threat of hem- 
| orrhage. If you won’t go of your own accord, 





His own room in his father’s house, in a de- | she would draw herself up to her full height in | I’ll drive you away.’’ 


cent little American town, a room tidy and 


sweet, with curtained windows; his mother’s | shout, ‘‘Mouvais blessé! Je vous touais, je | 


dear voice calling him. In that room he had 


| front of him and, shaking her tiny fist, would 


| vous frappais !’’ which at first the poor fellow 


And she raised her fist threateningly. 
‘*You frighten me terribly,’’ laughed the 
| Boy, ‘‘but you can’t force me to go. I prefer 


said good-by to her, months ago, and she had | would not comprehend except as a terrible | to amuse Marcel.’’ 


prayed that he might keep his honor bright. 
He hated what he called ‘‘bull’’ and ‘never 
had admitted even to himself that what drew 
him to France, long before the United States 
declared war, was a sense of honor, a feeling 
that the blood that flowed in his veins and the 
language he inherited from his British fore- 
fathers claimed service for his race, no matter 
what Congress might or might not decide to do. 

Too young for aviation or even for ambulance 
driving, he had found his opportunity as a 
hospital orderly. Now, after those months of 
heavy work, satisfying in many ways, although 
wearying to body and spirit, he felt for the 
first time a strong revulsion. He was thoroughly 
fagged, a good deal depleted in strength, and, 
although this he would have stoutly denied, 
very homesick. : 

He was by far the youngest orderly. The 
rest were a miscellaneous collection, most of 
them incapacitated French soldiers belonging to 
what was called the Twenty-second Section, 


| the others ranging in quality from pretty poor 
| human material to the finest sort of volunteers. 


The Boy was so strong and cheerful and so 


useful to everyone that no one thought of | 


sending him off for a vacation, and now, had 
the truth been known, he needed one badly. 
‘*Tt’s the 14th of July,’’ he said to himself, 


| threat. In this mock anger her eyes flashed 
| like blue diamonds, but as soon as her small 
| stock of bad French was exhausted a ray of 
kindly fun would mingle with the lightning. 


THE OPERATING ROOM 


NOTHER compensation was the Petit 
A Ritz, a cookshop round the corner, 
where, in a back yard about twenty 
feet square, a bow! of hot chocolate, two slices 
|of bread and butter and an omelet made of 
two eggs could be bought for one frane and 
seventy-five centimes. ‘‘I think I’ll go there, 
to-day: being the Fourteenth,’’ thought the 
Boy. 

Another was the operating room. The Boy’s 
heart had shown a tendency to stand still when 
a young American doctor asked him one day 
if he should not like to see a major operation. 
Since then the scene had become familiar to 
| him: the large room, with carefully arranged 
| light from above, the patient strapped to the 
| table, the nurse at hiS head dropping ether 
| slowly on the cotton wad over his mouth while 
she watched his eyes, the great surgeon in his 
white gown and rubber gloves working very 
swiftly and silently.. There was now no horror 
in it for the Boy, only a deep fascination. 





Miss Pond trotted over to the head nurse’s 
office and, meeting the head surgeon on the 
way, returned with permission, amounting 
nearly to direct orders, from both, for the Boy 
to go and see the parade. 

**Confound them all!’’ he muttered to him- 
self. ‘‘They are making me conspicuous, but 
I will not go. I didn’t come to France to stare 
at parades. ’’ 

Of course he longed to see it, and in ordinary 
circumstances would have been willing to walk 
| thirty miles to catch a glimpse of the bright 
| bayonets and fluttering battle flags; but some- 
thing whispered to his heart that this was his 
| chance to make a sacrifice to honor. 

‘*Marcel might need me badly, not to men- 
tion the others, who, I dare say, could get along 
by themselves for a couple of hours well 
enough; and at any rate I am sure I can give 
him a happy morning. He has unhappiness 
}enough. As the French say, ‘J’y suis, j’y 
reste.’ ’’ (I am here, here I remain. ) 

So he stayed ‘‘on the job.’’ 

He will never regret it. Every orderly in 
Corridor B except him went out w view the 
parade, and no one could blame them. All the 
wounded men who were able to walk or drive 
went, too, leaving only the helpless ones in 
their beds. Miss Pond was obliged to stay in 
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Ward 151 with her hemorrhage case. The Boy 
and Marcel spent an hour in conversation. 

‘“‘f am only a poor, uneducated lad,’’ said 
Marcel, with a confiding smile, ‘but you love 
me, I see, you who have enjoyed so many 
advantages. You stayed here this morning on 
my account, and I’m glad you did; but really 
you ought to take a vacation. Won’t you go for 
a week to my parents? They would be so 
happy and proud to have you stay with them. 
You could use my old shotgun and fishing rod 
and ride our young horse, and all the village 





would treat you as if you were the President 


of the United States. You could report to them 
how well I am getting on.’’ 

The project was discussed joyously, and the 
Boy accepted Marcel’s invitation, although 
without fixing a date. Then a ‘strange and 
terrible thing happened. He was walking 
across the room to give a drink of water toa 
patient in the bed nearest the door, when he 
perceived this man’s face grow rigid with ex- 
citement. 

‘“‘Turn, Boy, turn!’’ the man gasped. 

Wheeling about, the Boy saw Marcel perched 





upon the broad window sill and on the point 


of leaping into the street, forty feet below. He 
ran and caught him in his strong arms just in 
time, bore him back to bed and shouted for 
help. The cry was taken up by some one in 
the corridor and passed along to the head 
nurse’s Office, and presently two nurses and a 
doctor arrived. 

It is well known that patients suffering from 
lesions of the brain sometimes manifest un- 
expected muscular energy. It is not at all 
remarkable that Marcel should have had an 
impulse to jump from the window or that he 





should have had a sudden access of strength. 


But from a surgical point of view the interest- 
ing point about this episode of hospital life is 
that the effort that almost led to his ‘destruc- 
tion was the beginning of a rapid and complete 
recovery. Taking him to the operating room, 
the surgeons discovered that a loose piece of 
bone, which by pressure on his brain had pro- 
duced his momentary madness, had, owing to 
the exertion of that moment, been released 
from its dangerous position. It was easily re- 
moved. Marcel was able to return to his village 
in the autumn, and with him went the faithful 
Boy, who had kept his honor bright. ° 


GUMDROPS UNLIMITED 


8 jy Adelaide Hanlei 


always hearing astounding things about 

the girl from the West. They had not 
stopped exclaiming over the fact that she had 
withdrawn from the theme contest, in which 
she easily led, merely to leave sour, sickly little 
Sally Hamilton the winner, when they heard 
that she had sold her beautiful white furs and 
had offered to pay half of every Red Cross 
membership that the Russians across the river 
would buy. Then Mrs. 
Sinclair—the townspeople 
liked to entertain the col- 
lege girls—telephoned that 
she wanted ‘‘ that dark- 
eyed girl’’ she had met at 
the junior tea—could not 
remember her name— to 
help her serve at her big 
reception ; and the Western 
girl stood back and said 
Ellen Clark was ‘‘ dark- 
eyed enough to pour tea,”’ 
although everyone knew 
that Mrs. Sinclair meant 
Loma herself; and Loma 
dearly loved a party. 

Loma was not thinking 
of any of that, however, 
as she held forth gayly 
from the hall window seat 
to a group of juniors; her 
black eyes sparkled and 
her cheeks glowed as she 
told of her tramp through the mountains. But 
up on the next floor a group of seniors in 
Esther Wayne’s room were soberly discussing 
the girl from the West. 

‘‘T tell you, girls,’’ said Ada Walton, ‘‘she’s 
impossible. We’ve tried to be nice to her, to 
make her happy here, but the more we humor 
her the worse she gets. It never once enters 
her mind that we listen to her out of politeness. 
I believe she thinks it’s owing to her brilliance, 
and that the rest have nothing to say worth 
hearing. ’’ 

‘*But mightn’t it be that she merely wants 
to be sociable and keep the conversational 
ball rolling ?’’ ventured Katherine Locke, who 
never talked much, and who was rather grate- 
ful to those who did it for her. 

‘*She keeps it rolling, and bouncing, too, all 
right,’’ responded Ada grimly; ‘‘but she’ll 
never let anyone else have a hit at it. You may 
listen to her tell some long story about what 
she did or saw in San Francisco and put in 
all the ‘Ahs!’ and ‘Ohs!’ and ‘Wasn’t that 
lovelys!’ that the case demands, but if you 
begin any least little account she scarcely 
listens to you, and the second you get to the 
end she’s ready with, ‘But let me tell you 
what happened when we were in the Yosemite 
Valley.’ ’’ 

‘*Has she traveled so much, Ada?’’ some 
one asked. 

‘Oh, she has been round a lot, I believe, 
though she’s never had what you’d call social 
advantages. Her father and mother are dead, 
and a sister, who it seems is in business, 
supplies Loma with money and lets her go 
about with friends traveling. The friends must 
either have been terrific talkers or else they 
were dumb. ’’ 

The others laughed. ‘‘ Ada has suffered most 
at her hands, because she and Loma use the 
same sewing machine in domestic science,’’ 
said Esther Wayne. But Katherine spoke 
again: 

‘*She’s so generous, it seems mean to talk 
about her.’’ 

‘*We know that as well as you do, Kath- 


Te girls of Farnwell College were 


LOMA 


erine,’’ said Ellen Horton. ‘‘That’s just what | 
makes it hard. If she hadn’t so many good | 
qualities, we’d drop her without talking about | 


it. ” 

‘*Before that last party, our very dressiest- 
up one, she did my lab work for me and got 
her hands all stained brown, ’’ said little Edie 
Brice, who never could do her chemistry. 

‘*Oh, when it comes to giving the coat 
from your back,’’ said Esther wearily, ‘‘she 
does it literally. At the meeting downtown 
the other day, when they asked for clothing 
for the Belgians, she gave her splendid new 
coat—she said she was so big and strong that 
she could do without it better than some poor 





Belgian woman. And she had to wear her 
sweater until her next allowance came. ’’ 

‘Well, let her talk !’’ said Ellen forcibly. 
‘*Tt’s partly our fault, anyway. When she first 
came we listened to her and applauded her and 
encouraged her to talk. I don’t believe she 
realizes she does so much of it now.’’ 

‘It isn’t that, Ellen,’’ argued Esther, ‘‘but 
she’ll be invited wherever we are. Do you want 
to go to one of Mrs. Moran’s coveted dinner 
parties and listen to Loma 
talk and talk and talk and 
be ashamed of her? It 
would be meaner of us to 
go about with her and be 
ashamed than it would be 
for us to do something. 
Wednesday night is the 
party at Mrs. Evans’s, and 
the next night you know 
Miss Post gives her recep- 
tion here. ’’ 

“Wow !’? Ada exclaimed. 
“Won’t Loma hold forth 
then? She says her sister 
is coming. ’’ 

‘“*T’ve got it, girls! ’’ 
Verna Leed exclaimed 
suddenly. She had said 
little so far, but when 
Verna spoke the rest usu- 
ally listened. ‘‘Come over 
here, my children, and 
listen. When I was about 
nine years old I thought there was nothing in 
the world quite so good as gumdrops. It seemed 
to me that if ever I had all of them I wanted 
I should be the happiest person in the world. 
One day when mother was gone my Uncle Fred 
came to our house, and as he left he gave me 
a big silver dollar and said I was to spend it 
as I liked. I flew downtown and bought a 
dollar’s worth of gumdrops! You can imagine 
the great bagful I got! Well, I ate, and ate, 
and ate, and A-T-E!”’ 

Verna cut short their laughter at the loath- 
ing and disgust in her face at the last ‘‘ate.’’ 
For fifteen minutes she talked fast and ear- 
nestly. ‘‘Just we six, and no more,’’ she fin- 
ished, and the rest agreed. 

Ellen was in Loma’s room the next morning 
before the Western girl was up. Loma talked 
brightly as she dressed, and Ellen listened more 
attentively than she had done of late. At break- 
fast some one brought up the subject of women 
aviators, and Loma told what she had seen 
and heard and thought about flying. That lasted 
through the meal, for when she paused Verna 
said, ‘‘'Tell us some more, Loma.’’ 

The day was a holiday, and the girls said 
that everyone must knit for an hour and a half 
that morning. Taking Loma, they gathered 
in Ada’s sunny room. Edie Brice said that the 
clouds reminded her of mountains,— Sierra 
Mountains,—and then she snickered and was 
well poked by Verna. Loma talked a good 
hour and three quarters about the Sierra 
Nevadas, and the rest listened. She almost 
stopped twice, but each time one or two girls 
spoke up: 

‘*Oh, tell us some more, Loma!’’ 

A few of the girls went with Loma for a 
long tramp after that, and Verna, who was 
one of them, declared later that 
she listened for two hours and 
| twenty-seven minutes by her new 
| wrist watch to experiences in Hon- 
| Olulu. Verna had to go on duty 
| again at five o’clock, because Ada, 
whose turn it really was, was lying 
,down with a wet towel on her 
head. At dinner Katherine happily 
introduced Alaska, and when at 
least three girls begged Loma to 
| tell about it she did it so thor- 
| oughly that the last incident ended 
|as they passed into the hall. For 
the evening the girls wanted to 
bring their embroidery to Loma’s 
room, if she did not mind. 

‘* Why, certainly, come,’’ said 
Loma, but a little wearily, it 
seemed. ‘‘I had thought of finish- 
ing my geometry paper. ’’ 

‘Oh, don’t!’’ several protested 
;at once. ‘‘ You can study when 
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you can’t have company. Tell 
us about the time you saw the 
man who passed himself off as 
Villa. ’’ 

The girls stayed late. Some 
whose embroidery silk gave out 
slipped away and got their most 
needful mending, and returned 
and listened again. Poor little 
Edie, it is true, cuddled down 
on the floor cushions and went 
to sleep ; but when Verna poked 
her and fiercely whispered 
‘*Slacker!’’ in her ear she 
roused and sleepily murmured, 
‘*Tell us—some —’’ 

Verna stayed by until the last, 
and when Loma was in bed 
she came and sat on the edge 
and asked her whether she had 
ever seen any of those spooky 
demonstrations in spiritualism. Poor Loma had 
not, it seemed, but she gave incidents of two 
nightmares with drowsy comments; and only 
when Loma was so fast asleep that she did not 
hear her say ‘‘'Tell me some more,’’ did Verna 
slip out. 

The next morning Loma was not in her 
room when several girls at intervals tapped at 
her door. Verna was beginning to chafe at the 
delay, when Edie came in, with her pretty 
blue eyes as big as saucers. 

‘¢Girls! What do you think?’’ she asked in 
an awed voice. ‘‘You know that beau-ti-ful 
rose Georgette crape dress that Loma got for 
her birthday ?”’ 

‘‘Of course we do,’’ they said at once. 

Who had not seen it? They had been in 
Loma’s room when she had taken the lovely 
thing out of the tissue wrappings, like a deli- 
cate flower with silver petals. 

‘*Well,’’ said Edie impressively, ‘‘she’s gone 
and given it to Leah, that pretty Jewish girl 
down in the Russian settlement — said Leah 
didn’t have a wedding dress, and was crying 
‘because her Samuel’s people would be ashamed 
of her. She says you never saw how lovely 
Leah looked in it.’’ 

The girls gazed at one another. Then Verna 
spoke sternly : 

‘*You just get out of here, Edie Brice, with 
stories like that. It only makes our work harder. 
And,’’ she added judicially, ‘‘ such things 
only show the more how necessary our work 
is. ” 

She kept them at their tasks through that 
day, and at Mrs. Evans’s in the evening there 
were always two or three round Loma urging 
her to tell more. 

‘*Say, Bob,’’ Bruce Holiday said mysteri- 
ously to his friend in the hall, ‘‘ I’m on 
to something—partly. 
The girls have got 
something going that 
they won’t tell us. Sev- 
eral times I’ve heard 
them say to Loma 
Lewis, ‘Tell us some 
more, Loma.’ There’s 
something odd about it 
from the way they say 
it. Who knows but they 
are planning to spring 
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something on us? I 
asked Verna Leed about 
it, but she turned me 
down short. Just to pay 
her off, let us use it and 
see what will happen. ’’ 

‘*T’m with you,’’ Bob 
said, with a chuckle. 
‘*Let’s tell the other fel- 
lows. ’’ 

Loma was in the big 
window when Bruce, 
strolling in, heard the 
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last of what she was say- 
ing to Ellen and Verna 
about Mexico City. 

‘* Tell us some more, 
Loma,’’ he said with 
studied ease. 

He thought he noticed 
a queer look flash over 
her face; and he was 
sure that Verna shot a 
suspicious look at him. 
He was exultant, for he 
felt that he had found 
the key that would un- 
lock the girls’ secret; for 
the next hour he or some 
of his friends kept in the 
vicinity of Loma. 

‘“*Did you tell?’’ the 
girls were asking one 
another in whispers 
presently. 

‘*Not I,’’ they all dis- 
claimed. . 

‘*T should say not,’’ said Ellen gloomily. 
““T don’t like this turn at all of the boys 
coming in. It gets where we can’t stop it.’’ 

It was growing late. As Loma, somewhat 
pale and tired-looking for a girl of her high 
spirits, was standing quietly by the fire, Wilbur 
Crane, who always blundered, came up. 

‘*Tell us some more, Loma,’’ he blurted out 
meaningly. 

Edie Brice giggled nervously. 

“I’m just about to tell you some more,’’ 
Loma replied in a clear, significant tone that 
carried well over the large room. 

Several girls looked up apprehensively. Two 
or three couples, who had been about to put 
another record on the phonograph, drifted near. 
Everyone waited. Verna felt her heart beating 
uncomfortably. 

“T’m going to tell you some more,’’ Loma 
repeated, with her head up and looking straight 
before her; ‘‘but first I’ll have to go back a 
way, and you must listen however tired it 
makes you, for without it you won’t under- 
stand the rest.’’ 

There was an uneasy movement in the tense 
circle, but the room was absolutely still except 
for Loma’s voice. 

‘*When my sister Harriet was about seven- 
teen years old, and I was seventeen days 
old,’’ she went on, ‘‘our mother died. Father 
had been killed five months before in a logging 
camp. My uncle and aunt, poor themselves, 
took us in. They lived in the mountains in 
Oregon, fifteen miles from any town. Harriet 
hadn’t been to school since she was eleven 
years old, and my uncle sold a cow to start 
with and sent her away to a boarding school. 
She worked partly for her board, was very 
poorly dressed, and had no money at all to 
spend. She—wasn’t happy there. The girls 
were not kind to her. It—it wasn’t 
a school like Farnwell.’’ 

Her voice trembled a little, and 
Verna jumped up; but Loma went 
on, unheeding her. Silly little Edie 
Brice slipped over and took Loma’s 
hand. She said afterwards that it 
was as cold as ice. 

‘* Sister was plucky and stayed 
through the whole year; I suppose 
no one knows what she suffered. 
Then she left school and went to 
work in a department store in San 
Francisco and attended a business 
college in the evening, earning 
every cent herself. When she fin- 
ished the course she went to work 
for a real estate man at eight dollars 
a week, but she saved out of that 
and sent money home to us. 

‘*T think she was getting twelve 
dollars a week when I was six 
years old, and she paid for my board down 
at the little settlement where I went to school. 
She worked very hard and denied herself in 
every way with the main object of educating 
her little sister. By and by she began to be 
successful,—she’s a natural business womaii, 
—and then she sent me out to travel and to 
see things; and when she went into business 





good big allowance. I try to do well in school, 
but lessons are not hard for me; and besides, 
sister doesn’t care whether I take honors, 
prizes and so on. Of course she wants me 10 





for herself she sent me here and provides 2 _ 
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THE U-BOAT ‘TRAPPER. 


Czy Charles Adams 


Chapter Fight, in which Quin receives an English visitor 


HURRIED to the door to see what the 
I stranger in the sleigh wanted. 

‘*Pardon me for troubling you,’’ he said. 
‘*But does a young man named Adams, H. 
Quincy Adams, live here?’’ 

‘*Not here, but close by,’’ I replied. ‘‘Shall 
I call him ?’’ 

‘* Yes, if you will, please,’’ he answered. 
‘*My name is Denscoter. Mr. Adams knows 
me.’’ 

I had no need to call Quin. He had been at 
the old mill and, catching sight of his visitor 
as he passed, was now coming up the hill on 
the run, shouting, ‘‘ Hello, Ned! So you’re 
back in America. I heard you got into Queens- 
town. ’’ 

‘*Hello, Quin!’’ cried Denscoter. ‘‘It’s good 
to see you alive. We gave you up for a week, 
you know. Then came the good news from 
Halifax. But what a fearful time you had in 
that boat!’’ 

‘*And didn’t you?’’ 

**Don’t speak of it. That’s the hardest thing 
to forgive those Germans—the misery they 
put on people at sea in open boats!’’ 

Never have I witnessed a more heartfelt 
greeting. It was the joy of two congenial 
young spirits, separated in extreme peril, 
but now meeting again. 

Denscoter explained that he had not been 
in England more than a week or so when 
unexpected business brought him back to 
Halifax. 

‘* Denscoter,’’ Quin said, ‘‘ this is my 
kinsman, another Adams, my best friend 
and the patron of the U-boat trapper. ’’ 

‘*My patronage didn’t avail against the 
U-boat this time,’’ I said, laughing. ‘‘Our 
trapper is down among the fishes. ’’ 

‘* Yes, the U-boat is a tough proposi- 
tion,’? Denscoter admitted. ‘‘I’ve felt its 
touch. ’’ 

‘But don’t think that we shall not beat 
them!’’ .Quin exclaimed. ‘‘We shall. We 
shall soon have a rig for hunting them. 

If my submarine tank won’t do it, I’ll 
invent something that will. I can, I know 
I can. ” 

‘*That’s the grit that gets there,’’ said 
his friend. ‘‘But you know what I said to 
you aboard the Livonian— that I could 
see a use ahead for your submarine tank, 
even if you didn’t hunt U-boats with it. 
Well, Quin, that’s what I want to talk 
over with you now.”’ 

“All right, Ned, but first I must take 
care of you,’’ Quin replied. ‘‘You must 
spend a day or two with me, anyhow. 
You can send this rig back to town if you 
like. Come on.’’ 

But, mindful of the domestic plight they 
were in at Uncle Jarve’s, I interposed. 
With Tilly still an invalid and Eunice away, 
the family was in no condition to entertain 
guests. 

‘*Give me the pleasure, ’’ I said. ‘‘Mr. Dens- 
coter, I claim the honor of your company. 
Quin, you really must agree. I saw Mr. Dens- 
coter first. He is my guest by right of 
priority. ’’ 

Just then Mary came to the door and, after 
our young visitor had been presented, urged 
our claim very prettily and earnestly; for 
she, too, realized the state of things across the 
way. 

We prevailed at last and ushered the young 
Englishman indoors. I postponed my journey 
West for a day or two, at least, and we gave 
ourselves over to the pleasure of entertain- 
ing an interesting new acquaintance. Mary’s 
dinner that first evening was modestly success- 
ful; and never had the large fireplace in our 
family living room flamed and glowed more 
genially. Our young visitor sat back and en- 
joyed it. 

We had no sooner settled ourselves round 
the fire than Quin came in. Denscoter lost no 
time in getting to the reason for his visit. 

‘‘Quin,’’ he began, ‘‘I have a grand project 
to unfold. ’’ 

‘*Unbosom, Ned!’’ Quin cried expectantly. 
‘*You will confide it to safe ears. Cousin 
Charles, as I told you, is the patron of the 





U-boat trapper; and Mary, here, is 
loyalty personified. ’’ 

‘*There’s no seal of secrecy on my 
scheme. I propose merely to apply 
your invention to another use than 
the fighting of U-boats. Perhaps that 
will be hardly as attractive just at the present 
time,’’ he added, smiling. ‘‘But sometime— 
soon, I hope—this war is going to end. More- 
over, the use I propose for your submarine tank 
by no means hinders it from being employed to 
destroy U-boats.’’ 

‘*But to what other use can we put the 
trapper?’’ Quin asked abruptly. 

‘*Have you ever stopped to think of late,’’ 
asked Denscoter, ‘‘that perhaps a thousand 
steamships are lying on the bottom in the 
shallow waters of the North Sea, in the English 











passengers had left with the purser 
for safe-keeping. Now, my notion is 
that some part of that sunken treasure 
can be recovered. ’’ 

‘* And you think,’’ exclaimed Quin, 
catching the idea, ‘‘you think that a 
| submarine built according to my model could 
search the sea bottom for those wrecks, and, 
having found them, that it could be used as a 
base from which to send submarine divers 
aboard them ?’’ 

‘*That’s it exactly.’’ 

‘*But would you expect to raise the wrecks 
to the surface?’’ I asked. 

‘Oh, no. Not wrecks of large steamships or 
warships,’’ Denscoter replied. ‘‘That would 
be too expensive. It might be possible to blast 
them apart, and hoist up fragments of metal, 
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“HELLO, QUINI" CRIED DENSCOTER. “IT’S GOOD TO SEE YOU ALIVE" 


Channel, off the Irish coast and the coast of 
France, to say nothing of the Mediterranean 
Sea? The U-boats have been very busy and 
are still sending ships down. Just reckon what 
a vast amount of property that stands for, 
property on much of which marine insurance 
has been paid! Nor is it confined to merchant 
steamers alone. Warships are down there, 
cruisers like the Aboukir and Cressy, battle 
cruisers like the Queen Mary; dreadnaughts 
and destroyers, too, by the score, if you include 
German warships. 

‘*Why, Davy Jones’s locker is running over, 
full! And consider, too, that a vast number of 
those sunken vessels are lying in from a 
hundred to three hundred feet of water. A 
handsome per cent of that sunken wealth is 
recoverable if the proper apparatus can be 
found for finding wrecks, dismantling them, 
and hoisting the valuable parts to the surface 
where they can be loaded on scows. 

‘*Moreover, aboard every sunken steamship 
there is a great quantity of stuff that the water 
will not have greatly injured. Why, do you 
know, we estimate that a thousand pursers’ 
safes are lying in those wrecks—safes contain- 
ing on an average not less than twenty thou- 
sand dollars each. We know of several passenger 
boats that had more than eighty thousand 
dollars in their safes, besides large quantities 
of jewelry, gems and other valuables that the 


or cannon, or machinery. Or we might mark 
the places where wrecks lay by buoys, and 
later salvage the old steel and iron of the hulls. 
I don’t know as to that, yet. 

‘*But it’s the cargoes I’m chiefly interested in 
getting. Of course all foodstuffs like wheat, corn 
or fruit, and war munitions made of explo- 
sives would naturally have become worthless ; 
but most cargoes are composed of thousands of 
articles, many of them nearly imperishable, 
and all such could be salvaged. Valuable ores, 
too, and even coal, could be recovered. Indeed, 
if we can find a successful submarine wrecking 
outfit, a vast field is open to us.’’ 

‘*And you think my trapper would do it?’’ 
Quin asked. 

‘*Tt’s the best thing I’ve heard of, so far,’’ 
Denscoter said. ‘‘Capt. Ingram thinks so, too. 
And what we want is to have you go in with 
us, an equal partner, and manage the project. 
We have the capital for it. We want your idea 
and your services with us.’’ 

‘*But, Ned,’’ exclaimed Quin, ‘‘it will cost 
a lot of money to build a submarine wrecking 
craft on the model of my trapper, a craft 
equipped with air locks and other apparatus 
for deep - water work! It would cost half a 
million dollars, sure. ’’ 

‘‘Of course. We know that and are ready for 
it,’’ Denscoter replied. ‘‘And we want to get 
about it immediately, so as to be ready to go 





directly to work just as soon as the war ends. 
- We want to have all the legal business as to 

our rights straightened out in advance. What 

would you say to the name of Deep Water 

Salvage Company, Limited ?’’ 

‘*Oh, that part is all right, ’’ Quin said, laugh- 
| ing. ‘‘What I am thinking of, Ned, is the rig 
that we’d need for such arduous work. We’d 
have to have large, seaworthy scows, equipped 
with powerful apparatus for hoisting the sal- 
vaged material. We’d have to employ a force 
of trained divers, and wed need one or more 
tugs for towing the loaded scows.’’ 

‘*Capt. Ingram has gone into those estimates 
quite extensively,’’ Denscoter replied. ‘‘He 
thinks that, possibly, we could buy one of 
those captured German submarines from the 
British government, and that you could re- 
model it on the plan of your U-boat trapper. 
Could you do that?’’ 

‘**Tt’s not impossible,’’ Quin said. ‘‘I don’t 
regard the German U-boat as by any means 
the best submarine that can be built, but it 

would save a lot of expense if you could 

get one, for a starter. ’’ 

‘*That would be a fine use for them!’’ 
exclaimed Mary, who had been an inter- 
ested listener. ‘*To make them help undo 
some of the harm they have done the 
world would be the best thing yet.’’ 

The conversation reverted to the equip- 
ment with which the new submarine wreck- 
ing craft would need to be provided. 

‘*Would you keep the caterpillar wheels 
for moving about on the sea bottom?’’ I 
asked curiously. 

‘*T think so,’’ Quin replied. ‘‘ Either 
those in two sets, fore and aft, or else a 
broad double keel, affixed to the bottom of 
the hull like the two shoes or runners of a 
sled, and so wide that the hull would be 
supported by them at a height of ten feet 
above the sea bed. That would give space 
under the hull for divers to descend through 
the air-lock traps and go to and fro under- 
neath while exploring an adjacent wreck.’’ 

“It would be necessary to have the air 
locks very strong, I suppose, and the doors 
carefully fitted,’’ I hazarded. 

‘*Very much like bulkheads and bulk- 
head doors as they are now constructed 
aboard steamships,’’ Quin replied. 

About eleven o’clock Mary and I retired ; 
but Denscoter and Quin continued to can- 
vass the details and technicalities of the 
project until long after midnight. 

During the two days that the young Eng- 
lishman was with us he and Quin came to 
a complete agreement on all matters con- 
nected with the enterprise. Quin was to set 
to work at once perfecting a small model 
and was to receive a salary beginning at 

once. The effort to get either the United States 
government or the British to take up his in- 
vention was to continue, however, for Quin 
still had absolute faith in the effectiveness of 
his model for conquering the U-boats. Thus 
matters stood when I returned to the West. 

Poly and I were of course much pleased at 
the turn Quin’s affairs had taken—especially 
pleased to think that, with his salary, his 
family was much more comfortable than it 
had been for years. We kept in close touch 
with him during that spring and summer. At 
one time the British Admiralty seemed to be 
considering the trapper favorably, but before 
they had made a decision, the German house 
of cards collapsed, and the need for the U-boat 
trapper was past. 

Peace came so much more suddenly than 
either Denscoter or Quin had expected that the 
salvaging company was not ready to begin 
work at once. However, the boys are working 
feverishly and expect soon to be ready. If their 
project proves successful, Quin’s invention 
may prove of as great usefulness to the world 
as it would have proved as a destroyer of 
U-boats—perhaps greater. 

**I’m glad we helped him on,’’ Poly says. 
‘*‘When a young fellow like Quin goes heart 
and soul into a new project of that kind,some- 
thing good is almost sure to grow out of it.’’ 

THE END. 








be educated, but more than all she wants me 
to learn to live. She wants the girls to like 
me, and she wants me to like them. She 
used to be shy and sensitive because of her 
poor clothes, and she has often said that she 
wanted me to avoid that, to be friendly and 
to meet people halfway, and—and I suppose 
that is why I’ve got into the way of—talking 
80 much, ”’ 

Verna got up this time determined to speak. 
“‘T just want to tell everyone here,’’ she began 
eagerly, ‘‘that I —’’ 

‘*I’m going to finish first,’’ Loma said firmly 
and fixed Verna so straightly with her eyes 
that Verna sat down. 

‘Don’t anyone imagine that I’m telling all 
this to excuse myself, or to get your pity for 
me. If that were all there is in it, I’d take the 
lesson you’ve been giving me the last two days 
and keep still. I see now how I needed it; but 





that isn’t it. To-morrow Harriet—my sister 
—is coming. She’s talked about it in her letters 
for weeks. I’ve told her how lovely the girls 
are. She wouldn’t be here fifteen minutes before 
she’d understand what’s going on; she’s clev- 
erer than I am. If she heard that expression 
just once, she’d know. And I—I couldn’t bear 
to have her disappointed. I’d do anything 
for her a lot harder than to stand up here and 
say this. And—so, girls, if you’ll just call this 
off while Harriet is here, and be your own 
natural selves,’’—her face was as white as 
chalk, —‘‘I’ll take the medicine and say thank 
you, and smile.’’ 

Then Verna did get up and tried to take the 
whole blame, except that the others kept inter- 
rupting her to take the blame, too, and the 
boys said the girls were piggish, for the blame 
was really theirs. Bruce Holiday said, with 
an aggrieved air, that he had a few faults 


himself, and as for Bob and Clyde and Wilbur — 
They all laughed, and'the atmosphere cleared 
at once. 

But Ellen removed the last restraint by her 
words. 

‘*And you went to a little mountain school, 
Loma? Tell,’’—she laughed frankly at her 
own hesitation, —‘‘honestly, tell us about it.’’ 

And Loma, recognizing the apology, did not 
decline to tell, although everyone there knew 
that she made the effort out of generosity. 

‘*Sometimes I’d walk home on Friday night 
because I got so homesick, and uncle couldn’t 
always come for me. It was six miles, and I 
was a little afraid in the deep woods; but I 
| always carried a stick, and that made me feel 
| better. One time a great tree had fallen in the 
road, and I couldn’t get round it; so I went 
back to old Indian Joe’s house, and Mrs. 
Indian Joe said I was to stay overnight.-She 





gave me stewed rabbit for my supper and after- 
wards sang the funniest! She was awfully 
good, and it was just as clean as could be in 
her house, though it smelled sort of queer. She 
put me in a bunk under a shelf and covered me 
over with the softest blanket colored red and 
yellow. I lay there and watched her clump 
back and forth in the shadows. Every once in 
a while she’d say something in Chinook to old 
Joe, who didn’t say anything, but sat behind 
the stove and smoked. And pretty soon I fell 
asleep. ’’ 

No one had noticed that Mrs. Evans had 
stepped into the room during the little story. 
At its end she said innocently: 

‘* How interesting! Tel us some more, 
Loma. ’’ 

She wondered a little why they all laughed 
so joyously, but reflected that it did not take 
much to make young people laugh. 
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ELEUTHERIOS VENIZELOS ADDRESSING A 
CROWD IN ATHENS 


FACT AND COMMENT 


F the dispute is about a trifle, it is the duty 
of the greater soul to give way to the less. 


Show Love to those you love lest Love should 
fail. 
Let not the Long Grass grow on Friendship’s 
Trail. 
OME men resemble the men they imagine 
themselves to be about as much as a box of 
animal crackers resembles a ‘‘zoo.’’ 


. T 
HE newspapers have already begun to 
report exposures of bogus heroes—men who 

pretend to have had hairbreadth escapes from 

German shells, and who describe battles in 

which they took no part. Every war produces 

a crop of them. Real heroes are almost always 

modest; so when you hear a man laying stress 

on what he personally did, just murmur gently 
to yourself, ‘‘ ‘I was with Grant,’ the stranger 
said. ”? pe 
VEN in these days of intensive training, 
war still leaves room for initiative and 
invention. For example, the officer in charge 
of the defense of the Suez Canal succeeded 
by a clever trick in detecting the approach of 
night-scouting and mine-laying parties of the 
enemy. Every day he had a broad mark made 
along the bank of the canal, throughout its 
whole length, by dragging a timber wrapped in 
burlap over the sand. In that belt every foot- 
print showed and gave its warning. 
E have been so much absorbed in wel- 
coming our young veterans. of this war 
that we have perhaps failed to notice as quickly 
as we might otherwise have done the very 
rapid thinning of the ranks of those who are 
veterans indeed : the survivors of the Civil War. 

The appropriations committee of the House 

of Representatives pointed out the other day 

that thirty thousand of those old men had died 

during the last fiscal year. That is about a 

tenth of all the survivors of the Civil War. 
IFTY years ago the New England Society 
of Washington, District of Columbia, gave 

at the Kirkwood House a dinner that cost a 

dollar and a half a plate. Among the dishes on 

the menu were: 

Clam chowder, bean soup, codfish, lobster, pork 
and beans, succotash, roast turkey, chicken pie, 
roast beef, corned beef and vegetables, apple 
sauce, cranberry sauce, apple dumplings, Indian 
pudding, pan dowdy, doughnuts, Boston brown 
bread, johnny cake, pumpkin pie, mincemeat pie, 
cranberry pie, apples, tea, coffee and sweet cider. 
The reader who compares that mighty bill of 
fare with the menus of banquets served to-day 
for twice the money, must cry with Horace: 

Eheu! fugaces, Postume, Postume, 
Labuntur anni. 
OW many familiar phrases we use without 
realizing the apt and sometimes striking 

figures they represent! Consider the word 
‘‘skinflint,’’? for example, or the expression 
‘ta, flash in the pan.’’ We ask for ‘‘leeway’’ or 
we ‘‘shorten sail’; we ‘‘launch’’ plans or we 
‘‘run close to the wind.’’ We have a ‘‘close 
shave’’ ; we speak of a man as ‘‘half seas over. ’’ 
We ‘‘take time by the forelock’’ and ‘‘the bull 
by the horns.’’ We ‘‘get down to hard pan’’ 
or ‘‘to bed rock.’’ Yet we seldom think of the 
phrases as graphic metaphors, and more seldom 
still do we think, as we use them, of the ad- 
venturous days to which we owe so much of 
the suggestiveness of our colloquial speech. 

‘HE supercargo, an officer whose title is 

familiar to readers of maritime literature, 
but whose. duties are almost forgotten, will 
return when the American merchant marine 








is revived. He is the controller of the cargo 
of the vessel and is responsible for all goods 
on board; on our government merchant ships 
he is to the captain what the controller of a 
business corporation is to the general manager. 
It is his duty to report to the-division of oper- 
ations regarding the performance of the ship 
on each voyage, the way the cargo is handled, 
and all other matters in which the owners of the 
ship are interested. The position is important 
and responsible and offers to alert, intelligent 
young men a remarkable opportunity to see 
the world and to get experience in foreign 


| commerce, 
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BOURGEOIS AND PROLETARIAN 


N these days of economic and social dis- 

cussion we hear a great deal about two 

classes of mankind, the bourgeois and the 
proletarian. Both words sound somewhat 
strange to an American ear; they mark distine- 
tions that we have never thought it necessary 
to make in this country; many of us are not 
quite sure what they actually mean. 

The word bourgeois is the old French word 
for a citizen of a bourg, or city; we have the 
same word in English as burgher. Originally 
it distinguished the town dweller from the 
noble who lived in his castle or the peasant 
who dwelt in the hamlet among the fields. 
Then, since the bourgeois was likely to be a 
tradesman or a craftsman, the word came to 
have that meaning, too. As a noun it described 
the thrifty, industrious member of the mercan- 
tile or manufacturing classes;.as an adjective 
it described the qualities, the standards and the 
characteristics of those classes. In the most 
modern sense of all—that employed by the 
Socialist writers who take their cue from Karl 
Marx—the word is used to mean those who 
have accumulated some property, those who 
are in a position to employ other people and to 
pay them wages. 

The word proletarian comes from the Latin 
word proles (offspring),and two thousand years 
ago was used by the Romans to designate the 
less substantial and useful members of society, 
those who had nothing except their children to 
offer to the support of the state. The word also 
has taken on other shades of meaning until it 
has come to be applied to a member of the 
community who has no other capital than the 
strength of his hands; the laborer or working- 
man who lives, as it were, from hand to mouth, 
and who has no reserve to support him in time 
of need. : 

In theory at least, the advanced Socialist 
puts all mankind except a few kings and princes 
into one or the other of those classes ; but if the 
words are strictly used, there are a great many 
of us here in America who are neither one 
thing nor the other. It may even be that an 
actual majority of our population, although 
they are thrifty enough to own a house and 
to boast of a substantial account in the savings 
bank or in the government funds, are in no 
position to give employment to anyone else, 
and, ‘indeed, are themselves dependent for their 
livelihood either on salary or on wages. It is 
fair to say that until the great immigration of 
the last forty years and the consequent growth 
of great industrial establishments there was, 
among the white people of the United States, 
no class that could properly be called prole- 
tarian. The proletariat we have to-day is made 
up almost wholly of recent immigrants who 
brought with them to this country the tradi- 
tions, the prejudices and the suspicions of their 
European class. A great many of our foreign- 
born fellow citizens have worked out of that 
state of mind and of purse and are to-day pros- 
perous and independent, but there are millions 
who are stiii near enough to the conditions 
that they, grew up in to afford fertile soil for 
the propaganda of proletarian socialism. 

It is to be observed also that, although that 
propaganda represents the bourgeois and pro- 
letarian classes as rigid and permanent bodies, 
they are nothing of the sort. In every coun- 
try, and most of all in our own country, where 
social conditions are fluid and social distine- 
tions are valid only temporarily, persons who 
have natural intelligence and character are all 
the time coming up out of the proletariat and 
entering the middle class. If the facts could be 
collected, it would astonish.us to know how 
many men successful in business or in the 
professions are the sons of families that began 
with nothing except the labor of their hands. 

The ideal of democracy is to make all the 
citizens essentially members of the bourgeois 
or middle class; partakers in the national 


wealth according to the measure of their abil- 


ity, industry and thrift; independent men and 
women, with ideas, initiative, individuality 
and a ‘‘stake in the country.’’ The ideal of 
Bolshevism, which is the logical form of prole- 
tarian socialism, is to make us all proletarians, 








deprived of the right tO own property, organ- 
ized and regimented into groups of toilers who 
work under compulsion from the authorities of 
the state, and who are dependent wholly on 
what the state sees fit to allot to us. Which 
ideal will Americans choose? 
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THE EASE OF MEN 


[ct ten is a certain ease in the relations 
of men among themselves that women 
never quite know. When women get 
together, there is plenty of fun and frolic, there 
is an ample show of personal affection. Perhaps 
there is even more real personal affection than 
men often feel; but there is a careless, forget- 
ful, golden ease among a company of men that 
women seem never to achieve, no matter how 
hard they strive for it. 

When a woman sees her best friend coming 
to the house, she instinctively ‘‘tidies up.’’ She 
thinks whether her hair is right, whether her 
dress is right. Is the house properly dusted 
and in order, furniture in its place, those things 
carefully out of sight that ought to be? If not, 
she knows. her best friend will comment; she 
herself would. But when a man sees his best 
friend coming to the door, his one thought is, 
Oh, how glad I am to see Bill! Old clothes 
make no difference. Bill has seen them often 
before and likes them. The only thing that 
would worry Bill would be new clothes and 
new fashions. The friendship is old, and old 
clothes become it and do grace to it. 

It is precisely that inimitable ease which 
makes your husband seek his friends, in spite 
of all the original and piquant social attractions 
you can offer him. You invite bright girls, 
charming girls, to entertain him. He likes them 
and enjoys them, will make a desperate effort to 
be agreeable to them, both for your sake and for 


his own; but there is always an effort, and he 
he does not have to think of manners or pro- 
priety. -He has no desire to be ill-mannered or 
the matter at all. He wants that delicious sense 
of ease, without which social life is never quite 

Some wives never understand this. Some 
wives fight it furiously or furtively, almost 
thize With it, encourage it. Admit that you 
understand and envy. Just this one thing that 
cannot give him. Make up your mind to it and 
remember ‘that there are a thousand things 
course cannot give, and that in the end he will 
surely and always return to you for them. 

STATE SOCIALISM IN NORTH 
DAKOTA 
N 
is now to be made in North Dakota. 
The legislature of that state, being 

farmers’ organization of which Mr. A. C. 
Townley, the Socialist politician, is the presi- 
tion that partly substitutes governmental for 
private initiative in business, and that revises 

It is not purely socialistic legislation, for one 
of the primary tenets of modern socialism is 
farmers of Dakota are not yet ready to surren- 
der the right of private property in their own 
control of all mercantile or industrial business. 
The new laws are simply a body of class legis- 
who are the largest and most influential class 
in the state; where there is no benefit to the 
socialism that theory is conveniently aban- 
doned. Nevertheless, there is no denying that 
socialism ever taken in this country. 

According to the new laws, some seven mil- 
state bank and in setting up a system of state- 
owned grain elevators and flouring mills. The 
although not actually provided for this year. 
To provide the money for those new activities 
tions are increased, and a modification of Mr. 
Henry George’s system of land taxation is 
who keep their land out of use. 

By another law state officials who are ap- 
but are liable to be removed at any time. 

We have our Federal system to thank that a 


hates it. With that group of fellows at the club 
improper. He just does not want to think about 
perfect. ‘ 
always unsuccessfully. Do not fight it. Sympa- 
your husband’s men friends can give him you 
that you can give that the club or the golf 
og 

interesting experimentiin state socialism 
controlled by the Nonpartisan League, the 
dent, is carrying out a programme of legisla- 
radically the theory of state taxation. 
that the nation shall own the land; and the 
farms. Neither does it provide for the state 
lation intended primarily to benefit the farmers, 
farmers in following out the strict theory of 
the legislation is the longest step toward state 
lion dollars is to be invested in establishing a 
mining of coal by the state is also foreseen, 
of the state the taxes on incomes and corpora- 
established that will heavily mulect owners 
pointive no longer hold office for a fixed term, 
single state, where public opinion is ouffickentty 








bold, is thus able to become a political labora- 
tory in which to try a new economic arrange- 
ment that its sister states are still inclined to 
be suspicious of. All of us, those who distrust 
the Dakota legislation as well as those who 
approve it, will closely watch the working of 
the new laws. State socialism is perhaps the 
great issue of the immediate future. North 
Dakota will help a great many puzzled and 
bewildered voters to make up their minds on 
the question. 
° ¢ 


THE PERIOD OF CONFUSION 


E are passing through a period of such 

uncertainty and confusion as the world 

never before experienced—a result of 
the great war. Millions of men were peremp- 
torily withdrawn from their peaceful occupa- 
tions as producers and sent to the trenches or 
to warships to become mere consumers and to 
kill one another. All the industrial energies of 
governments, of communities and of the indi- 
viduals left behind were suddenly shifted to 
making instruments of destruction and things 
to be destroyed or wasted on the battlefield. 

That lasted more than four years. Then all 
at once, when the fighting came to an end, the 
conditions were changed, but not reversed. The 
soldiers and the sailors are still consumers, not 
producers; millions of them are still under 
arms; others are idle, although not discharged. 
There has not been time to restore the activities 
of peace, although the activities of war have 
ceased. Everywhere are labor troubles and dis- 
orders caused on the one hand by efforts to 
maintain wages, and on the other hand by 
efforts to reduce them. The excessive taxes 
hamper business and discourage enterprise. 

Is the situation to continue long? No; but 
neither will it end next week or next month. 
The present confusion is a natural and inev- 
itable consequence of the abrupt end of the 
world convulsion. Readjustment cannot be 
made all at once. It will be slow in beginning 
and sluggish in its first steps, but it will gain 
in force and speed as it goes on. 

The chief reason for confidence that the 
present situation will not last is the relation 
between the needs of the civilized world and 
the supply of articles that can meet those needs. 
Take, for example, clothing: Since 1914 most 
of the textile mills and the clothing factories 
have been busy with army requirements. Civil- 
ians have for the most part put off buying 
new clothes. Those who have bought have 
drawn upon depleted and now well-nigh ex- 
hausted stocks. In this time of disorganization 
the shortage does not make itself manifest ; but 
when new clothing must be bought on a large 
scale and the demand is active, manufacturers 
must speed up their establishments to meet it. 
In many other classes of goods the supplies are 
quite insufficient to satisfy demands that are 
certain to spring up before very long. Our rail- 
ways need to be rebuilt and to have fresh 
equipment. Building operations have been sus- 
pended. A thousand articles in daily use in 
time of peace have not been procurable during 
the war. When the call for them becomes im- 
perative those who make them must get to 
work. 

If that is the situation, an industrial boom 
must sooner or later occur to restore normal 
conditions. It would be mere guesswork to say 
when it will come. Labor troubles and other 
causes may delay it; but in the end all such 
evils right themselves. There is no room for 
pessimism. We must be patient, but we may 
be confident. 
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THE CLAIMS OF GREECE 


N this crisis of its history Greece is fortu- 
I nate in having such a man as Eleutherios 

Venizelos to conduct its affairs. The 
former king, Constantine, undertook a policy 
that would have left Greece as helpless and 
as unconsidered as Turkey; nothing excep! 
the determination and the diplomatic skill o' 
Venizelos rescued the country from the depths 
of humiliation that Tino and his wife, the 
Kaiser’s sister, had prepared for it. 

At Paris Venizelos has been pursuing « 
moderate and tactful course that promises t 
win for Greece an international position afte: 
the war more favorable than could have bee: 
expected two years ago. Greece has substati- 
tial claims on a good many regions not no: 
included in the monarchy. In northern Epirus, 
in Cyprus, in the vilayet of Smyrna and els¢- 
where along the coast of Asia Minor and iv 
the twelve Ionian Isles of which Rhodes i: 
the chief,—formerly called the Sporades oui 
now known as the Dodecanese,—the Greek 
form either a majority of the population or : 
considerable plurality. In Constantinople itse!’ 

















the Greeks are numerous, and, if the city 
ceases to be the Turkish capital, they are pretty 
sure to become the most numerous race there. 

Mr. Venizelos urges no claim for Constan- 
tinople; that city is likely to be administered by 
some international body. In Epirus.and in the 
Dodecanese the Greek claims conflict somewhat 
with the Italian, for Italy wants to control 
Avlona, at the entrance to the Adriatic, and it 
already holds the Greek islands as pledges for 
certain stipulations in the treaty that closed the 
Turko-Italian war of 1911—stipulations that 
Turkey has never fulfilled. Again, Cyprus is 
now a part of the British Empire, to which it 
was annexed during the war. But there is good 
reason to believe that these different claims can 
be amicably accommodated. Great Britain was 
willing to assign Cyprus to Greece when the 
war began, and it is very likely to do so now, 
since Constantine is safely out of the way and 
Venizelos in power. The Greek statesman has 
evidently come to some agreement with Italy, 
by which Avlona shall fall to that country 
and the rest of Epirus to Greece. As for the 
Dodecanese, Italy has no valid claim to own 
them permanently and is not likely to insist. 

The gradual expansion of the modern king- 
dom of Greece toward the boundaries of ancient 
Hellas is one of the interesting and romantic 
episodes in history. There are certain districts 
in Thrace, in Asia Minor, and of course in 
Sicily, that were once Greek but that passed 
into the hands of populations quite alien in 
blood. Those regions can never be united to 
Greece; but the Greeks, after centuries of 
dispersion and servitude, are proving how 
difficult it is to crush a really virile and intel- 
ligent people. And, to add to the interest of 
the situation, the statesman who leads Greece 
forward to its new destiny is a citizen of Crete, 
which, so the archeologists tell us, is the 
motherland of all the wonderful civilization 
of ancient Greece. 


dl 
CURRENT EVENTS 


ONGRESS.—On February 13 the Senate 

finally passed the conference report on the 
war revenue bill; there was no doubt of the 
bill’s becoming law through the President’s sig- 
nature. ——Representative McFadden of Penn- 
sylvania introduced a bill to abolish the office 
of Comptroller of the Currency and a resolution 
to investigate the conduct of Mr. John S. 
Williams in that office. ———Owing to the great 
congestion of business at the close of the ses- 
sion, the House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce decided to make no at- 
tempt to bring up the bill extending government 
control of the railways for five years more. — 
On February 18 the House passed the army 
appropriation bill without the provision au- 
thorizing a peace-time army of 540,000 men. 
It also passed the bill restoring the system of 
voluntary enlistments in the regular army. 
——The Senate passed the rivers and harbors 
bill. 
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EACE CONFERENCE.—On February 14 

the draft of a constitution for the League 
of Nations was presented to the conference by 
the commission of which President Wilson is 
chairman. Briefly, the scheme establishes a 
permanent body of delegates from the signatory 
powers and an Executive Council of nine, five 
to be appointed by the chief powers—Great 
Britain, France, the United States, Italy and 
Japan; it provides for economic and financial 
boycotts against nations that violate the cove- 
nants of the league or disobey the decisions of 
the league; permits the Executive Council to 
fix the size of armaments that any state may 
maintain ; puts the German colonies under the 
‘tutelage’ of advanced states as mandataries 
of the league and makes a two-thirds vote 
essential to the admission of any new member 
ot the league ; which is to consist at first of those 
nitions that declared war on the Central 
Powers. The French delegates urged the estab- 
lishment of an international armed force to 
act aS a police for the new league, but only 
Cecho-Slovakia supported them on that point. 
‘ter presenting the report of the commission, 
resident Wilson left Paris; he sailed from 
vest on February 15, and was expected to 
lund in Boston on February 24.——The com- 
m/3sion On international labor legislation was 
busy in the preparation of a report, and the 
Supreme Council of the Allies occupied itself 
\ith a further consideration of the Russian 
{.estion, the conference at Princes Islands 
h ving failed to occur.—On February 19 an 
««rchist named Cottin fired several shots at 

Clemenceau as he left his home to attend 
« -onference with Mr. Balfour and Col. House. 
“Se premier of France was wounded but not 
Gungerously, e 


\BOR TROUBLES.—A widespread strike 
“.4 of workmen in the building trades was 
‘clared on February 16, following the failure 
0: the men to persuade the chief New York 








contractors to agree to a system of collective 
bargaining. At least 100,000 men were called 
out. The Secretaries of War and of Labor 
invited representatives of both sides to attend 
a conference at Washington on February 19. 
——The Miners’ Federation of Great Britain, 
dissatisfied with the reply of the government 
to its demands for a six-hour day and a thirty- 
per-cent increase in wages, threatened a strike 
that would close up all the coal mines of the 
United Kingdom.——It was announced that 
the British government was to summon a 
National Labor Peace Conference, to be made 
up of representatives of both employers and 
workingmen, at which a permanent labor coun- 
cil would be selected, to remain in session dur- 
ing the period of transition from war to peace. 
Ss 
MBASSADOR TO FRANCE.—The Pres- 
ident has appointed Hugh C. Wallace of 
Tacoma, Washington, ambassador to France. 
Mr. Wallace, who is a successful business man, 
has long been interested in politics and is a 
member of the Democratic National Committee. 
ho 
RTUGAL.—The monarchist revolt has 
collapsed. Oporto is again in the hands of 
the republican government, and the leaders of 
the revolt are under arrest. 
e 
USSIA. — Reinforcements reached the 
British and American forces in the Dvina 
region during the week, and the Bolshevik 
troops began to retreat. This Bolshevik army 
is said to consist of 23,000 men. ——Secretary 
Baker is authority for the statement that the 
American, and probably all Allied, troops are 
to be removed from northern Russia in the 
spring. ——It was reported that the Kolchak 
government at Omsk, Siberia, was considering 
removal either to Chita or Vladivostok, as a 
consequence of an approaching reconciliation 
with Gen. Semenoff’s party in eastern Siberia. 
—kKiev is again in the hands of the Ukrain- 
ians, who have driven out the Bolshevik invad- 
ers. ——Odessa reported a great victory won 
by Gen. Denikine over the Bolshevik forces in 
the Caspian Sea region. He dispersed an army 
of 100,000. men and took 31,000 prisoners. 


Ss 
LAND. — Fighting still continued be- 
tween Poles and Ukrainians, especially in 
the vicinity of Lemberg. An interallied commis- 
sion from Paris is to visit East Galicia to try 
to bring about an armistice. Meantime it was 
reported from Kiev that a new mission had 
left that city for Warsaw, in the hope of arriv- 
ing at conditions of peace with the Poles. —— 
The government at Warsaw is in peaceful 
operation. Mr. Paderewski and Gen. Pilsudski 
are both likely to be candidates for president 
of the new state. ——Polish troops have replaced 
German soldiers in certain districts of Lithu- 
ania, particularly near Grodno, in response to 
the invitation of the Lithuanian authorities. 
od 
ERMANY.—Although the German dele- 
gates protested vigorously against the new 
terms insisted upon by the Allied powers as 
essential to a renewal of the armistice, they 
yielded in the end, and the armistice was signed 
on February 17. It binds the Germans to cease 
all military movements against the Poles, and 
defines the Polish frontier as a line passing 
north and west of Posen and giving at least 
half that province to Poland. The blockade of 
Germany is still continued. ——The National 
Assembly listened to a statement of the finan- 
cial condition of the country by Dr. Schiffer, 
the Minister of Finance. He declared that the 
war had cost 161,000,000,000 marks, that the 
financing had been reckless, and that an imme- 
diate loan of 25,300,000,000 marks must be 
raised. Count von Brockdorff-Rantzau, the 
Foreign Minister, pleaded for friendly under- 
standings with the Poles and the Czecho- 
Slovaks. ——Gen. von Hindenburg has estab- 
lished headquarters at Kolberg, in Pomerania. 
The German army is so far demobilized that 
it consists at present of 550,000, and the Allies 
intend to limit it finally to 250,000.——There 
was street fighting in Breslau when the Spar- 
tacans tried to release some of their leaders 
who were under arrest.—Karl Radek, the 
Bolshevik ‘ agent, was 
arrested by the Berlin 
police. Papers taken 
with him showed that 
a Bolshevik rising 
all over Germany was 
planned for March, to 
coincide with an inva- 
sion from Russia by the 
Red Guard. ——U pris- 
ings of the Spartacans 
were reported from 
. Nuremberg in Bava- 
ria, Gelsenkirchen in 
Westphalia and several 
towns in the Ruhr district.——The elections 
in German Austria resulted in choosing 70 
Socialists, 64 Christian Socialists and 78 of 
other parties to the Assembly. 
e 








SIR WILFRID LAURIER 


ECENT DEATHS.—On February 17 Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier, premier of Canada from 
1896 to 1911, aged 77.——On February 17 Prince 
Yamagata, chief of the Elder Statesmen of 
Japan, aged 80. 








Only New Car at the Shows 


Don’t Fail to See and Ride In It 


The Essex—$1395 


Has Economy of the 
Light Car; Comfort, Performance and 
Endurance of the Costliest 








The most interesting exhibit at the automobile shows 
this year is the one new car—the Essex. 


Its coming has been looked forward to for more than 
a year. 


The announcement awakened a new interest in motor 
cars. Thousands have already seen and ridden in it. 
Dealers have had to establish waiting lists for buyers, 
as deliveries can not be made as promptly as everyone 
wants them. 


The Essex possesses the riding qualities and endurance, 
the elegance and refinement, that have been the exclusive 
attractions of large, costly cars. / 




































It does not cost much to buy or to maintain an Essex. 


You Should not Only See It— 
You Should Ride in the Essex 


As you view the various exhibits at the automobile 
show, you will see the cars you already know. A few 
changes in body design perhaps, but nothing of importance 
mechanically has been produced during the past year. 


The Essex, therefore, is the distinctive car, for it is 
new in name, type and value. 


It is light in weight. It has the qualities, economy, and 
low operating cost that make the light, cheap car attrac- 
tive. It has the easy riding qualities and the performance 
and the long endurance, as well as the refinement of 
appointment of large and costly cars. 


Rattles and squeaks which cause cars soon to grow old 
are not so likely to develop in the Essex. Its frame is as 
rigid as a bridge girder. Every wearing part is adjustable. 


Every one who attends the automobile shows should 
arrange to ride in the Essex. It rides so easily you won't 
be reminded of every cobblestone. 


Its First Year’s Production 
Is a Second Year’s Car 


When the Essex was put on the road last year its 
builders knew there need be no haste in getting into 
quantity production. So the engineers had months to 
refine and to develop it. The result is equal to that 
which comes to a car in its second year, after all the 
annoyances and’ discrepancies, so common to a first year 
production, had been completely eliminated. 


Its dealers, through long association with fine quality 

cars, are leaders in their respective communities. You 
| will find Essex dealers in every important automobile 
distributing and selling center in the world. 


Go Straight to the Essex Dealer 
And Say You Want a Test Ride 


i If you don’t get an opportunity to ride in the Essex 

j during the show, then go to the nearest Essex dealer and 
arrange for a ride. Nearly every Essex dealer now has 

| his first cars. They are all alike. Anyone will make good. 
And you should know what the Essex can do. 


Nothing helps the 
Essex so much as to have people ride in it. We know 
what you will say. It will be what hundreds of thousands 


This invitation is to everyone. 
| are already saying. 
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March the Trumpeter 
fs fa 


A lusty Trumpeter is 
March 

But many times he winds 
his brazen horn 

Before the buds awake on 
: elm and larch, 

Or catkins fur,or daffodils 

ate born. 


Arthur Guiterman 


valiant 









































“WHERE ARE THE NINE?” 

HE chaplain of a regiment on the west- 
ern front, on his rounds before the 
fighting ceased, met an officer of the 
same regiment who seemed to have 
something on his mind. 

“IT think I am due to make you a 
confession, padre,” he said at last with an embar- 
rassed laugh. “Two nights ago, during a heavy 
barrage, our telephone lines were shot out. I found 
1 had to get over to the major’s command post, 
three or four hundred yards away. As I looked 
out, it seemed to me the shells were dropping 
along the road like a Western hailstorm, but I had 
to go just the same. I don’t mind telling the world 
that I was scared good and plenty. 

“I hadn’t said a prayer since I was a little boy, 
and never expected to say another, but as I went 
I found myself praying to God as naturally as 
if I had been praying all my life long. Someway 
I got over and someway I got back, although it 
didn’t seem possible that anyone could do either. 
It wasn’t until then that it came over me how in- 
stinctively and how mightily I had prayed during 
that shelling, and I said to myself that there was 
only one way about it: if I prayed like thunder 
when I was being shelled, I should be a mighty 
iow-down thing if I stopped praying just because 
I wasn’t being shelled. It also seemed to me that 
the decent thing to do was to own up; and so I 
made it a point to tell you that now every night 
I’m saying my prayers.” 

“God bless you; and keep it up!’’ said the chap- 
lain. 

As he went his way the chaplain thought of the 
ten healed lepers, only one of whom came to give 
thanks. “Just about every man in France has had 
something of that same experience,” he said to 
himself. “Why don’t they ali remember it after- 
wards?” 
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REAL LADIES AND CAN OPENERS 

T had been ‘‘coming on” for weeks, as 
Mary Harvey, who was always honest 
with herself, acknowledged. But it 
had been more than three months 
since she had been able to get anyone 
to lift a finger with the kitchen work; 

all the girls had gone into munitions factories, 
stores, elevators—anything and everything except 
the unending cooking and laundry work—all ex- 
cept the ones whose wages were far beyond the 
limits of Mrs. Harvey’s pocketbook. With the Red 
Cross and Hostess House work calling and calling, 
to have to go down into the kitchen day after day 
and cook oatmeal and corn bread and potatoes! 
So finally the black mood settled down hard. Mrs. 
Harvey still cooked oatmeal and potatoes and corn 
bread, but she did it now in a close-lipped silence 
that made the children go about constrained and 
unhappy. 

The third day something happened. Mary Louise 
shrank as if from a blow when her mother spoke 
sharply to her— Mary Louise, whom she loved 
with a passion that almost frightened her. After 
the children were off to school, Mrs. Harvey shut 
herself in her room and sobbed for an hour. But 
she knew what she had to do now— she had to 
make her cooking a victory. She went downstairs 
and began to work. There was a book of war re- 
ceipts that she had refused to try before; she fell 
upon it with a zest. War-time pumpkin pie and 
maple cookies and spice pudding—she planned a 
whole feast of repentance. 

And then Minerva Ann appeared at the door, 
explaining that she had been sent by Mrs. Graham. 
In three minutes Minerva Ann was at the helm, 
and Mrs. Harvey was watching her with incred- 
ulous eyes. 

“Yas’m,” Minerva Ann asserted as she beat the 
cake with a powerful black arm, ‘‘ yas’m, Ah’s 
kitchen help, Ah is. All de young nigger girls what 
ought to be in white folks’ kitchens, whirling up 
and down in dese yere elevators lak dey’s tryin’ 
to be angels—’tain’t respectable—dat’s what Ah 
say. But ’tain’t all dey’s fault—dey’s mighty few 
real ladies lef’, and dat’s de truf. Real ladies, dey 
runs dey household lak de Book says; dey can 
cook lak you-all. But mostly dey ain’t no cooks 
lef’—dey’s only can openers. Ah reckon Ah kin 
come twice a week. When Ah fin’s a lady dat 
takes care ob de family God gives her, dat’s where 
Ah likes to help.” 

Mrs. Harvey drew a long breath of relief. She 
was not a can opener. She had decided that before 
Minerva Ann appeared. 

oS 
A FRANCO- AMERICAN ALLIANCE 

LL the world has learned new admiration for 
the'women of France during the great war. 

Their heroism, industry, endurance, and 
unquenchable fire of devotion to their country 
have evoked a thousand tributes, some of the 
finest of which have been rendered by Americans. 
One point on which all agree is that, in their re- 
sponse to the call for sterner virtues, new and 
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strange labors and wider contacts with the rough 
world, the Frenchwomen have not sacrificed their 
old-time graciousness and charm. 

Already some of our soldiers have been capti- 
vated, not en magse, but individually. American 
mayors and clergymen, in towns and cities hith- 
erto unknown to the little Frengh villages from 
which the letters come, are receiving polite in- 
quiries from wise and careful French mothers in 
the war zone, who wish to learn all they ought to 
know concerning Private John Jones or Peter 
Perkins before accepting him as a son-in-law. 

It is easy to imagine romantic or amusing de- 
tails of these international courtships; but natu- 
rally it is not often that we obtain an authoritative 
glimpse. We are told, however, of one lover who, 
little able‘to plead for himself in a foreign tongue, 
resorted to a truly American method: he courted 
his pretty Suzette with chocolate and chewing 
gum, especially chewing gum; instructing her in 
the novel and alluring art of its consumption by 
signs and example. The war correspondent, with 
a sentimental soft spot about him somewhere, who 
related their simple idyl, last saw them seated 
side by side upon a blossoming knoll, their backs 
against a shell-blasted tree, his arm about her 
waist, her little curled and capped head declined 
gracefully upon his shoulder, and both, in a bliss- 
ful and companionable silence, ceaselessly chew- 
ing—and chewing—and chewing. 

In another instance Corp. Theodore Thornton 
Thorpe (that was not his name, but there were as 
many “‘th’s” in the real one) was billeted in a cosy 
French cottage, where he soon made himself an 
acceptable member of the family. Conversation, 
despite eager efforts on both sides, was limited by 
the barrier of language; but when other subjects 
failed, when phrase books proved inadequate and 
even dictionaries could not effect a rescue, there 
was one unfailing and ever-joyous social resource. 
His name! The cottage resounded with peals of 
mirth as grandmamma, grandpapa, mamma, 
Marie and the little brothers and sisters tried 
vainly time after time to master “Monsieur Thé- 
odore’s” impossible ‘‘th’s.”’ 

“They couldn’t manage it, any of them,” he con- 
fided to his lieutenant, ‘but Marie is the cleverest, 
and I thought maybe, if we tied up together for 
life, I could teach her before her hair was gray 
that she was not Mrs. T’eodore T’ornton T’orpe! 
Anyway, she’s going to let me try. I’ve corralled 
the padre, and she’ll be Mrs. Thorpe to-morrow.” 


os 


THE QUALITY OF MERCY 


FRIEND of The Companion, who was for a 
A number of years on the bench, writes us the 
interesting story of a case that once came 
before him. The story illustrates the value of 
common sense and human sympathy in a judge; 
what would have happened to the boy in the case 
if a careless judge, interested only in inflicting 
punishment in the routine way, had sat in the 
place of The Companion’s correspondent one does 
not like to think. ; 
The boy, who was about sixteen, worked in a 
glass factory; he was guilty of some piece of mis- 
chief for which the foreman called him to account 
rather harshly. The boy answered back, and the 
foreman knocked him down; the boy got to his 
feet, took up a piece of glass and threw it at the 
foreman, cutting him quite badly. 

The foreman had the boy arrested for assault 
and asked the judge to send him to jail; but the 
judge decided otherwise. He told the boy to go 
back to work, but to come to the judge’s office 
every Saturday for three months and report how 
he had conducted himself during the week. 

One day when he came in to report, writes the 
judge, I lent him two books and told him to read 
them. He did so, and I let him have others. I could 
see he liked to read and was eager to learn, so I 
lent him some law books. I also advised him to go 
to night school, which he did for four years. He 
kept at work on my law books all the time. At 
twenty-two he was admitted to the bar. He was 
@ good lawyer, too, and once when he and I were 
on opposite sides of a case he won the verdict. 
After that session of court he told me that he owed 
whatever success he had had in life to the chance 
I had given him when he came before me a pris- 
oner. “If you had sent me to jail that day,” he 
said, ‘‘I should be a tramp or a criminal to-day.” 

He was afterwards elected to a responsible 
county office, then became judge of the very same 
court of which I was a member when I heard his 
case, and finally was sent to Congress from one of 
the districts in this state. 

Was it not fortunate that I gave this young fel- 
low a second chance and some timely help instead 
of thinking only of how to punish him? 


So ¢ 


THE TORY EGG 


URING those troubled times that ushered in 
the American Revolution the people of 
Plymouth, Massachusetts, were very much 

disturbed by questions of right and duty. At so 
grave a crisis we may be sure that those descend- 
ants of the Pilgrims had many qualms of con- 
science at the thought of severing their allegiance 
to King George. There were not a few Tories who 
deemed themselves the only godly and law-abiding 
citizens of the town. Not a little superstition, too, 
still lingered in the minds of people; there was a 
widely prevalent faith in signs and omens. 

Some zealous Tory of the place, with the best of 
motives perhaps, thought it excusable to play on 
the credulity of his rebellious townsmen and so 
bring them back to loyalty and duty. After Gen. 
Gage and Gen. Howe had occupied Boston with 
their troops this officious loyalist took. a freshly 
laid egg and by using a sharp-pointed steel in- 
scribed on the shell the words: 

Oh, America! America! 
Howe shall be thy conqueror! 

By the use of a little oil rubbed over the scratches, 
he produced an effect of the words being wrought 
in the shell. He then put the egg back into the nest 
so that it would be found there by another person. 

Tidings of the portent immediately spread 
abroad, and the egg was viewed with wonder and 
fear by scores of people, many of whom were in- 
clined to-regard it as a revelation to Plymouth of 
wrath to come. So great, indeed, was their appre- 
hension that a public meeting was called to take 
action with regard to this strange omen; and we 
may be sure that the Tories did not fail toimprove 
the occasion to the utmost, denouncing the sedi- 
tious patriots as foes of the king and enemies of 
heaven. Providence, they declared, had sent them 
one final warning before unsheathing the sword; 
and what may be termed a profound impression 
was created. 

But, as a well-known author once aptly re- 
marked, “There was always a streak of the Yankee 
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in even the most sombre Puritan.” After all had 
had their say, a certain old resident whose name 
has not come down to us with certainty, rose and 
thus addressed the assemblage: 

“Good folks and neighbors. Far be it from me 
to say a word agin the ways of the Lord or doubt 
his many massies to us. But I’ve been inquirin’ 
round a leetle consarnin’ this ’ere egg and the hen 
that laid it. It was a Tory hen, laid in a Tory barn, 
and ’less I’m much mistakened it was a Tory 
hand that marked that ’ere warnin’ on’t. Jest to 
see ef it could be done, I thought I would mark 
one of my hen’s eggs. Here ’tis. I brought it with 
me. I’ll parse it round. My egg says: 

*O King George, King George! 
America has done with thee! 
Three cheers for Liberty!’ 

“And now,” the speaker continued, as a fetching 
smile wrinkled his visage, “I can’t see why my 
Continental hen’s egg doesn’t cut about as good a 
figger as this ’ere Tory hen’s egg. I’m not wishful 
to say anything agin the ways of Providence. But 
ef the Lord really wanted to warn America, I 
kinder think He would find a better way than 
scratchin’ on the shell of an old yaller Tory hen’s 
egg.” 

That one touch of common sense dissolved the 
meeting. The story makes no further mention of 
the Tory egg. 

os 


AN IMPORTANT DISCLOSURE 




















Magistrate—You say that the prisoner looked 
round carefully and whistled. What followed? 
Intelligent Witness—His dog, Your Worship. 
—The Pall Mall Magazine. 
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THE IMPOSING SERGEANT 

HE negro drafted men, says the Arkansas 

Gazette, rapidly picked up the knowledge 

that there are several ranks in the division 
higher than that of private, even of “high” pri- 
vate, but their understanding of the relative value 
of the ranks was sometimes very hazy. In several 
quarters the impression obtained that a sergeant 
is the topmost pinnacle of military promotion, a 
belief that probably arose from the fact that they 
saw the sergeants giving orders to the corporals 
in the fields, while instructions to the sergeants 
usually were issued in private. 

On a visitors’ day at one of the training schools 
Lieut. Col. L. A. I. Chapman, the commandant, 
passed a sable private who had a sable “lady 
fr’en’”’ on each arm. The private shook one of his 
visitors loose and came smartly to salute. 

As Lieut. Col. Chapman returned the salute and 
passed on he heard one of the visitors whisper in 
awe, “Who he, uh sah-junt?” 

“Nome,” was the private’s response. ‘‘Ah dunno 
pr he ah, but he ain’t uppity enough foh no sah- 

junt.’’ 

A private in one of the negro companies made 
application to his captain for a pass to town ver- 
bally, thus: “‘Sah-junt, ef hit all right wid you-all, 
Ah lak to go to town.” 

“ All right,” responded the captain, “ but quit 
calling me sergeant. I’m not a sergeant; I’m a 
captain.” . 

‘Shu’, cap’n,” the negro replied placatingly, “I 
des a-callin’ you dat. I know you ain’t no sah-junt, 
but hit do look lak ’d big folks up at Wash’n’ton 
would make as nice uh a man as what you is a 
sah-junt.” 

On occasion, however, with alert observance of 
the deference paid certain insignia, the men 
quickly work out the relation of the various ranks. 
One negro, objecting to his comrade’s paying too 
high homage to a lower rank, said, “What y’all 
takin’ on so ovah dem two little tin bahs foh, nig- 
guh? Dat ain’t d’ boss man of dis rig’munt. De 
boss man got two chickens on his shoulduhs.” 

In the South “kunnel,” ‘“‘cap’n” and “majuh” 
often are merely brevet titles, conferred frequently 
by the negroes themselves on account of the gen- 
erosity of the person brevetted, but “‘sah-junt” is 
a truly military title, worn only by soldiers, and as 
such it takes rank not contemplated in the Army 
Regulations. 
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KELLY 


HERE is in German warfare so much that 

is unchivalrous, barbaric and rabid that it is 

not only a matter of justice but of relief and 
satisfaction to record the occasional shining ex- 
ceptions. When a German fighting man shows 
humanity, humor or the spirit of fair play and 
sportsmanship, it is like perceiving a gleam of the 
sane reality of dawn beyond nightmare. Oftenest 
those qualities have been manifested by German 
airmen ; certainly the last place one would expect 
to find them is in the commander of a submarine. 
Yet Mr. Herman Whitaker, in a recent interesting 
account of the work of the American navy in hunt- 
ing submarines, declares that there was one “sub” 
captain whom the Yankee sailors were especially 
eager to “get,’’ yet for whom, if the fortunes of 
war had decreed his death, “‘a sentiment of gentle 
regret would have passed through the fleet.” He 
was a fair and gallant fighter, and a merry one. 
Perhaps that may be partly accounted for by the 
fact that to his signed communications he used to 
append the un-Teutonic name of Kelly. Irish or 
German, or half-and-half, the Yankees felt that 
Kelly was a foeman quite worthy of their steel. 











Kelly always loved his joke. Sometimes he 
would notify a local paper or some personage by 
letter that he intended to be among those present 
at a certain public meeting. A few days later 
would come a second letter criticizing all that was 
done, and showing a remarkable knowledge of the 
business transacted. When he popped up along- 
side a fishing boat he paid for the fish he took. 
Also, he warned ships before sinking them, when 
possible, and gave the boats the courses to the 
nearest land. 

On one occasion, after fighting a seven-hour duel 
with an American tanker that surrendered only 
after her ammunition ran out, Kelly ran along- 
side and congratulated the naval quartermaster in 
command of the gun. 

“You put up a beautiful fight, sir. Sorry to have 
to sink you. Please get into your boats, and [’ll 
tow you to the nearest land.” 

He seemed to have an uncanny knowledge of 
the whereabouts of our destroyers, and knew all 
of the skippers’ names. 

“Pullin such and such a direction,’ he would tell 
a boat. “In three hours you will meet the Ameri- 
can destroyer C—. Give N—— my compliments, 
and tell him he has a loose propeller blade. I 
heard it rattle when he passed over me this morn- 
ing. It makes me nervous. Ask him please to have 
it fixed.” 

After an unsuccessful attack on a Canadian 
transport that was carrying a corps of nurses he 
sent a radio after the fleeing ship: “Sorry you must 
go. Give my love to the nurses.” 

It is said that the transport replied on’ behalf of 
the nurses, “Same to you!” 
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SENTENCED TO EIGHT WEEKS 


N amusing story that Mr. E. H. Sothern tells 

A in a recent number of Scribner’s Magazine 

is apropos of the yearning for his own land 

so characteristic of many an American traveler 

and soldier; but it also reflects pointedly on a less- 

pleasing trait, of which too many of our fellow 
countrymen have been guilty. 

I stood in the douane, or customhouse, on the 
border between France and Switzerland, says Mr. 
Sothern. A portly and prosperous-looking Amer- 
ican paced to and fro impatiently as his wife and 
three grown-up daughters fussed and fumed over 
a number of trunks full of clothing. My friend and 


| I stood patiently awaiting the investigation of our 


small belongings. The portly man circled about us 
twice or thrice with inquisitive eyes. At last he 
approached. 

“American?” said he. 

“Yes, sir,” said I. 

“Ha!” said he. “I thought so,” and again he 
went to his women and regarded them with dis- 
favor. Then he paced the floor again. Once more 
he approached us. 

“Holiday?” 

“Yes,” I replied, ‘‘we’re on a holiday.” 

“Ha!” said the restless one, and his glance wan- 
dered to his four women with no love therein. 

“How much longer have you?” said he. 

**T have about two weeks more,” said I. 

“T wish I had! I’ve got eight,” said the exile. 

What to him were the everlasting hills, the 
storied cities, the pellucid lakes, the sacred fanes, 
the legends, the immemorial halls? “Give me 
Pittsburgh!” I can hear him cry. ‘Little old Louis- 
ville is good enough for me!” And who shall mock 
his longing? . « 


AN INSECT THAT DESTROYS. LEAD 
Povver stor most persons who read the news- 
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paper story of the discovery by a Santa Bar- 

bara, California, telephone engineer of an 
insect that eats its way through sheet lead thought 
it in the same class with the ancient hoax about 
“the worm that eats steel nails,” which was per- 
petrated. about a quarter of a century ago, and 
still reappears at intervals. One of the editors of 
Engineering News, however, has seen the insects, 
a number of which are held in captivity in lead 
boxes with glass covers, to see how long it will 
take them to bore their way to freedom. 

The insect is a slender, black beetle about a 
quarter of an inch long, with hard wing covers and 
of innocent and placid demeanor. It is said to 
light on a lead-covered telephone cable and bore 
a tiny round hole through the lead sheath and the 
paper insulation down to the copper. Possibly it 
believes the cable to be a part of a tree or vine 
into which it is accustomed to bore holes; and so 
it proceeds to bore through the lead as it would 
through the bark. Some persons think that con- 
cealment is its motive; others that the boring proc- 
ess is preliminary to egg depositing. 

The lead borers have been heard of in South 
Bend, Indiana, and Rockford, Illinois; in Omaha, 
Tacoma, Portland and San Diego; in Florida and 
in Australia. The fact that numbers of them have 
been found in old lead-foil tea packages leads one 
to suspect that the family is of Oriental extraction. 
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A SAD CASE 


PASSAGE from Miss Burney’s journal of the 

year 1781—given in the volume edited by 

Prof. Tinker that is called Dr. Johnson and 

Fanny Burney—indicates that the newspaper cor- 

respondence columns meet no new requirement ; 

also that we are fortunate to live in an age when 
letter postage is prepaid. 

We have had some extra diversion from two 
queer letters, wrote Miss Burney. The first of 
these was to Dr. Johnson, dated from the Orkneys, 
and costing him one shilling and sixpence. The 
contents were to beg the doctor’s advice and coun- 
sel upon a very embarrassing matter; the writer, 
who signs his name and place of abode, says he is 
a clergyman, and labors under a most peculiar 
misfortune, for which he can give no account, and 
which is that, although he very often writes let- 
ters to his friends and others, he never gets any 
answers; he entreats, therefore, that Dr. Johnso! 
will take this into consideration, and explain t0 
him to what so strange a thing may be attributed. 
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A NEW VARIETY OF SHIRT 


HE was a pretty little V.A.D. nurse, says 
Pearson’s Weekly, and her special task at 
the big military hospital was to look after the 
linen closet. One morning she was giving fresi! 
clothes to the patients when one of them called out: 
“*T say, nurse, what are the cats without any 
tails called?” 
“Why, Manx cats,” the nurse replied. 
“Well, then,” came the retort, “do you know 
you’ve given me a Manx shirt.” 











THE DANCE OF THE MARCH HARES 


BY ANNE MADISON 


AYBE nobody’s 
told you 
(For very few 
people know) 
What h . 
‘down in the 
hollow brown 
At the fall 
of the first 
March snow. 


LUES- NOTE 
nds on 
the ‘midnight, 
Blown by 
a fairy boy, 
And the rabbits 


rush from 
underbrush, 


All nearly mad 
with joy. 


OUND and round 
in the wild wind, 
aster and faster 
they Los ance; 
The m 
comes ‘out and 
looks about 


And Joughs to 
see them 


| ) dance. 

OLD frost covers 
their whiskers, 
But never their 
hind legs tire, 
And whenever 
a hare feels a 
flake on his 
ear 

He leaps a full 
inch higher! 


ARUM-SCARUM 
and happy, 
They frolic the 
whole night 







dance, this 
year, 

(Though very 
few mortals 
do). 





BETTY PASSES THE TEST 


BY ELIZABETH PRICE 


ETTY sat stiffly in her place on the 
B trolley car and turned her head neither 

to the right nor to the left. It was really 
a very simple matter for her to come alone into 
town to spend the day with Marian Ware, but 
she was always timid, and this was only the 
third time she had made the venture. She sat 
forward on the edge of the seat, as if ready 
to make a leap any minute. Her brother, Todd, 
had seen her sitting that way once, and she 
had never heard the last of it. 

To her great relief Marian, who was two 
years older than she, decided to go halfway 
home with her when the day was over. ‘‘I’m 
glad to do it,’’ said Marian, with a little air, ‘‘be- 
cause I know you are shaking in your shoes. ’’ 


ORAWN BY NELLY L. UMBSTAETTER 
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Marian’s brother laughed at both of them. 
‘*Kither one of you would run a mile to get 
away from a caterpillar!’’ he jeered. 

‘*T wouldn’t,’’ said Marian promptly; ‘‘but 
Betty would, I think. ’’ 

Betty bowed her head, because she thought 
so, too. How fine it must be not to feel timid! 
Here she was, pitied by Marian and laughed 
at by Todd and Perry, yet how could she help 
it? 

Then and there Betty made a resolve. ‘‘I 
will help it,’’ she said to herself. ‘‘The next 
time anything scares me, I’m going to keep my 
head and just say ‘Ho!’ very firmly. She did 
not dream how soon her good resolution would 
be put to the test. 

The return trip began smoothly enough, but 
it was not long before a slight accident at a 
busy corner blocked the traffic and brought 

the car to a standstill. Marian only 
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laughed, but Betty began to slide 
toward the edge of the seat. ‘‘ It’s 
nothing, goosey,’’ said Marian. ‘‘Sit 
still and watch that large load of hay 
trying its best to squeeze by this car.’’ 


MA 
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“Tick MceQuick, catch me quick! 
Tick McQuick, drop your stick!” 


"Tziie was what Alice and Vir- 
ginia and Ted and Ray were 
calling out in different tones of 
voice. They were crouching behind 
a low stone wall and were entirely 
hidden. The only persons in plain 
sight were Jimmy Rudd, who had 
lately moved into the neighborhood, 
and a bent old man who was hobbling 
up the street, tick-ticking his way 
with a heavy stick. 

‘*Look out!’’ cried one of Jimmy’s 
new friends, bobbing up his head. 
‘*He’ll get you!’’ 

The old man heard the voices, but 
his eyes were not keen enough to 
see the head. He did, however, spy 





Beware of the Curious Cottage, 
The wise folk often say, — 

If a flood should come, or tempest, 
It would not last a day. 


The wind shall not come near.” 
And whenever the waves are angry, 
The fir tree breathes, ‘‘I am here.” 


And the child in the Curious Cottage 
Is safe as safe can be— 


And the foot of the tall green tree. 








THE CURIOUS COTTAGE 


BY ROSE HILTON 


But the mountain says, ‘‘I will save it, 


*Twixt the foot of the big blue mountain 


Jimmy, and suddenly he stopped. 

Jimmy waited no longer ; he jumped 
behind a tree. Peering round the 
trunk, he saw the old man gaze this 
way and that, then go on down the 
street, tick-ticking with his cane. 

Four heads bobbed up, and the 
chorus began again: ‘‘ Tick MeQuick, 
catch me quick!’’ 

Ray explained to Jimmy. ‘‘We al- 
ways call him that,’’ he said. ‘‘He’d 
do something awful if he ever caught 
us. He livesall alone up on Fox Hill, 
and he eats rats and mice!’’ 

‘*He didn’t look very fierce,’’ said 








Jimmy. ‘‘I’m not afraid of him.’’ 
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THE CHILDREN'S PAGE| 


The windows were wide 
open, and as the wagon 
passed wisps of hay tickled 
the faces of the passen- 
gers. Some of the people 
sneezed ; a few made loud 
complaints. All at once 
some one gave a short, 
sharp little scream, and a 
curious commotion began 
in the car. There was a sort 
of shuffling and scutiling 
among the passengers ; one 
or two women began to 
jump up and down in a 
curious way, and everyone 
seemed to be dodging some- 
thing. 

‘*Oh, what is it?’’ cried 
Marian. 

Betty could not imagine 
what it was. She made a 
quick forward movement; 
then all at once she re- 
membered her good reso- 
lution. Leaning back in 
the seat, she folded her 
hands. 

‘*Ho!’’ she said in a firm 
voice, although her heart 
was pounding. 

Suddenly the lady in 
front of Betty and Marian 
jumped up on the seat and 
cried: 

‘*Oh, there it is, there 
it is!’’ 

At that instant a tiny 
mouse flashed along the 
top of the seat in front 
of the girls, leaped across 
Marian’s knees, and ran 





behind Betty. 

Marian gave a shriek 
and scrambled over the 
back of the seat; she fell 
square into the lap of an 
old gentleman. 

Betty almost echoed the shriek, but again 
she remembered. ‘‘Ho!’’ she said loudly. She 
leaned forward gently, and the poor, fright- 
ened little mouse fled from behind her and 
dashed across the window sill into the load of 
hay from which he had come. 

Just then the bell rang, the car started off 
again, and everything settled down. Marian 
climbed back, shamefaced, into her seat. ‘*What 
made you act like that, Betty?’’ she asked 
crossly. ‘‘Just sitting like a log, and saying 
‘Ho!’ over and over again ?’’ 

Before Betty could answer, a familiar voice 
broke in. ‘*‘ Because she’s a trump, ’’ said Perry. 
‘*T thought I’d go out with you and surprise 
Todd, and you didn’t see me get on the car. 
When the mouse came in I thought, ‘Now for 
fun!’ and Marian made it, all right. But 
shucks, Betty didn’t scare worth a cent.’’ 

‘*T was seared, though,’’ said honest Betty, 
although she flushed with pleasure. She felt 
sorry for Marian. 

‘*Well, you were brave about it, anyhow,’’ 
Perry declared. ‘‘I’m going to tell Todd At- 
kins he’s got a real plucky sister, after all.’’ 


HAT HAHA 


TICK M°CQUICK AND THE LIPPETY-LIPS 


BY CLAYTON H. ERNST 


Nevertheless, the next time Jimmy saw 
Tick McQuick he was afraid. It was Saturday 
morning, and Jimmy had wandered alone to 
the brook at the foot of Fox Hill. He was on 
his hands and knees, gazing at two fish in a 
pool, when close behind him he heard footsteps. 
He turned, and there in the path blocking 
the way toward home stood Tick McQuick. 
Jimmy’s first thought was to run, for his heart 
was thumping ; but before he could take a step, 
Tick McQuick smiled and said: 

‘*Ain’t you pretty fur from home?’’ 

Jimmy knew that ‘‘ain’t’’ and ‘‘fur’’ were 
not the best English words in the world, but 
somehow they sounded good-natured. He knew 
also that a bent old man who spoke in such a 
kindly voice did not mean any harm to a small 
boy, and so he answered: 

‘*Quite far—I mean fur.’’ He said ‘‘fur,’’ 
because he remembered that it was impolite to 
notice a person’s mistakes. Then he asked a bold 
question: ‘‘Do you really eat rats and mice?’’ 

Tick McQuick chuckled. ‘‘I never et one 
yit,’’ he said, again using queer words; ‘‘but 
I got a pet deer mouse I set great store by.’’ 

‘*T’d like a dear mouse, too,’’ said Jimmy. 

‘*Course you would, but you’d like the 
lippety-lips better, I don’t misdoubt. ’’ 

‘*The lippety-whats?’’ asked Jimmy. 

‘* Lippety - lips,’’ repeated Tick MeQuick. 
‘*That’s what I call ’em, and it’s a good 
name for ’em too. When I whistle they come 
lippety, lippety, lippety-lip! through the 
blackberry patch behind my house. On still 
moonlight nights I can hear ’em lippety-lippin’ 








all over my porch and round and round the 
house, and I lays awake just to listen to ’em.’’ 


‘*Do they make good pets, like dear mice?’’ 


asked Jimmy. 


‘*T should say they does!’’ said old Tick 


McQuick. ‘*Come up to the house and I’1] show 
you. ””? 


‘*Now ?”’ asked Jimmy. 
‘*Yes, now. There’s the house up yonder.’’ 
Together the small boy and the old man 


climbed the hill. ‘‘Why do they call you Tick 


McQuick ?’’ asked Jimmy. 
**MeQuick is my name, but I guess they calls 


me Tick ’count of my cane. I kinder like a 
nickname ; it’s shorter and easier to say than 


Jeremiah, which is my real name.’’ 

‘*T like it better, too,’’ said Jimmy politely. 
When they reached the house, Tick MeQuick 
took Jimmy into the kitchen and introduced 


him to the deer mouse, which came out of the 


wood box when the old man made a squeaking 
noise with his lips. 
‘* See his long legs,’’ said Tick MeQuick. 
‘*He can jump just like a deer.’’ 
And then Jimmy knew that it was a d-e-e-r 
mouse instead of a d-e-a-r mouse. 
‘*Now for them lippety-lips,’’ said Tick Me- 
Quick. He led the way out into a little garden 
that was surrounded with wire netting. ‘‘You 
pull up a carrot and I’ll pull one, then we’ll 
go to the blackberry patch.’’ 
At the edge of the berry patch Tick McQuick 
settled himself on a log. 
‘*Set down and keep real quiet,’’ he said. 
‘* Just give ’em the carrot if they come for it.’’ 
Jimmy tried to obey orders, but it was very 
hard to keep from wriggling. The old man 
waited a moment, listening; then he gave a 
low whistle three times. When he stopped there 
was silence everywhere—so deep a silence that 
Jimmy almost thought he could hear the grass 
growing. Then, over there where the black- 
berry vines were thickest, a little sound broke 
the stillness. Tick MeQuick put one hand on 
Jimmy’s knee and whistled again. 
Lippety-lip, lippety-lip ! came the sound of 
little running feet. And all of a sudden Jimmy 
saw the owner of the feet! It was a brownish- 
gray animal with long hind legs and long, 
upstanding ears and a quivering nose—a wild 
rabbit from out of the woods. But you could 
not really call it wild, for it came close and 
took the carrot from Jimmy’s hand; and then 
two more came out of the blackberry patch, and 
Tick MeQuick divided his carrot between them. 
When they were gone Jimmy drew in a long 
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BY ZITELLA COCKE 
Dick heard that violets would blow 
As soon as rain washed off the snow. 
“I want to see them blow,” he said 
And hurried to the flower bed. 
Quiet and quaint the violets stood, 
Each in its purple-ruffied hood. 
He bent above them, listening; 
They curtsied sweetly in a ring. 
He waited all the morning through, 
But not a bobbing violet blew. 
After a while with careful art 
He pried the little leaves apart. 


“How could they blow?” he cried, forlorn; 
“T cannot find a single horn!” 


LAS 


breath. ‘‘ My goodness! ’’ he cried. ‘t Now I 
know what lippety-lips are!’’ 

‘*They’re friendly little critters,ain’t they ?’’ 
said Tick McQuick. 

But Jimmy was thinking of something else. 
‘*T’ve got four friends named Alice and Vir- 
ginia and Ted and Ray. They are the ones 
who hide behind the trees and yell at you.’’ 

*‘Oh, they don’t mean no harm,’’ said Tick 
MeQuick. 

‘*And they’d like to see the lippety-lips, 
too, I know they would,’’ declared Jimmy. 

‘*Well, bring ’em up, and then we can all be 
friends together. Four of them and two of us, 
that would be six—quite a passel of friends.’’ 

All the way home Jimmy made believe he 
was a rabbit. ‘‘ Lippety-lip, lippety-lip, lippety- 








lip!’’ he said to himself as he galloped along. 











(COLGATES 


[RIBBON DENTAL CREAM 


Growing up with 
COLGATES 


| cA WISE MOTHER judges not 
only by heightand weight, 
butby general health. And 
there the faithful care of 
theteeth playsalarge part. 
That is why her children 
grow up with Colgate’s 
—the safe, sane, Pins 
dentifrice. Do yours? 


Regular tooth brushing is 
a treat, not a task, with 
Colgate’s Ribbon Dental 


Cream. 


COLGATE & CO. 
Established 1806 
New York 








Makers of Coleo Soap—just suited for baby’s bath 

















N ew Feet tor Old | 
| H grown old too 
soon — fallen 


down in the daily grind 
—while the rest of your 
body retains the energy 
and ambition of youth? 
The Coward Arch Sup- 
port Shoe will gently but 
firmly restore each over- 
burdened muscle and ten- 
don to its proper position. 
Tt will allow cramped 
toes to regain their bal- 
ancing functions and 
throw more weight for- 
ward onto the ball of 
ij) your foot where it be- 
ii) longs. Comfortable 
| from the first wear- 
ing. For description 
address Dept. J. 


JAMES S. COWARD 


| 262-274 Greenwich St. (Near Warren St.) New York 
| Sold stabil Else 


AVE your feet 




































nary bicycle. Geta Black 
Beauty — Factory - direct ; 
wholesale price. Built 
for boys who want a sensa- 
tional wheel. Snappiest, 
raciest, strongest ‘bike’ you 
ever did see. A thriller! 
18 Exclusive Features 
See the wheel itself. Any 
one of 20 styles shipped abso- 
lutely at our risk. No advance 
money. Keep or return. We 
pay freight. Months to 
pay if you decide to keep it— 
small amount on acceptance, then $1 a week. 
Guar. 5 yrs. Greatest offer ever made! 
HAVERFORD CYCLE CO. 
(Est.23 yrs.) Dept. ¥53 
RTE Beautiful i 


New 1919 Catalog Co1ors 








TOGO AND THE HONORABLE 
LEWIS 


to a warrior race ; but Japanese armies have 

always done their fighting in the East. It is 
unexpected to find a Japanese hero on the west- 
ern front, “somewhere in France”; yet such was 
Yamato Hykashi, known in the Canadian battalion 
to which he belonged as Togo. 

Togo joined up in Vancouver: a bright, beam- 
ing little fellow, who gleefully said to the recruit- 
ing officer: 

**Most honorable conscliption no catch me!” 

He put “married” opposite the married or single 
question on the attestation form, and proudly dis- 
played a picture of his tiny, dainty wife and two 
tinier, doll-like babies. His smile became beatific 
when the officer assured him that the Canadian 
government would look after them. 

Togo became a Lewis gunner, and soon devel- 
oped into a remarkably good one. 

“Hun feel peevishly when Honorable Lewis talk 
with a full mouth,” he would boast gayly, as he pro- 
ceeded to spray bullets at. an amazing rate and 
with more amazing accuracy on indicated posi- 
tions, in his machine-gun school practice. Then his 
unit sailed. Letters from the doll wife did not come 
at once, and homesick little Togo—so reports 
the correspondent who tells his story—acquired a 
habit of confiding his troubles to his gun, as he 
cleaned, polished and petted it, in “sad, crooning 
little talks that none of the gun team understood.” 

Days of waiting, marching and fighting followed ; 
and then came one greater and fiercer battle. The 
Lewis gun posts, pushed well out in the crater 
area of the neutral ground, had been put out of 
action, the guns destroyed, and the crews mangled 
by a hurricane barrage—all except one. Toward 
evening, as the German infantry advanced to 
| complete the work of the high explosive and 
| shrapnel, this one gun stuttered defiance and 
| pecked little gaps here and there in the on-coming 
| waves of field-gray. Its spasmodic rat-ta-tat! in- 

dicated to the anxiously listening men in the front 
| line that either the gun or the gunner had not en- 
| tirely escaped the shrapnel hail. Then silence. 

A bent, burdened figure emerged from a shell 
crater, seventy-five yards in advance of the on- 
coming Huns, and staggered toward the Canadian 
| lines. Twice he fell, but staggered gamely to his 
| feet, pursued by scattered rifle fire. It was Togo. 
| A dozen volunteers leaped the parapet to his as- 
sistance; a hundred rifles held up the enemy. 

They lowered him gently into the trench, marvel- 
ing at the vitality that had animated the terribly 
torn body. The gun he had saved lay, smeared 
with blood, beside him. His shattered arm moved 
toward it, and as his spirit hovered on the brink 
of the shadow a smile lighted up the drawn face. 

“Him have last good talk. Hun no catch Hon- 
orable Lewis,’”’ he said—and passed away. 
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AN IRISH MATCHMAKING 
Nima the Lrish tillers of the soil in Conne- 


FE wa vario knows that the Japanese belong 





mara matchmaking is a matter in which the 

families and friends of the two persons who 
wish to become man and wife play no small part. 
In A Holiday in Connemara Mr. Stephen Gwynn 
gives a description of a gathering at which the 
relatives and the friends of a young man and a 
girl decided some important questions. 

The suitor’s party, some eight or ten, arrived at 
the home of the young lady and were shown into 
a room where there were three long tables fur- 
nished with uncut loaves, butter and glasses. The 
bride’s friends were there in equal numbers, and 
the two parties ranged themselves on opposite 
sides of the tables. The host sat at the head of the 
centre table; on his right was the suitor’s spokes- 
man, on his left, the bride’s spokesman. 

The host opened the proceedings. ‘‘What are 
you come for?” he asked. 

The boy’s spokesman did not know his manners. 
“A hundred pounds!” he answered brusquely. 
That was a shocking error; the proper answer 
should have been, “Seeking a wife for this boy we 
are,”? and so on by courteous approaches to the 
real issue. But one of the young man’s party saved 
the situation by adding, ‘‘And a woman with it.” 

“That is a better story,” said the bride’s spokes- 
man. . 

The boy’s spokesman, backed by the others, 
now began praising the suitor: he had a well- 
stocked farm, he was sober as well as rich, he had 
no brothers with whom to divide his inheritance. 
To that the bride’s party answered by praising 
the girl: she was industrious and skilled in the arts 
of needlework. 

In the end the father agreed in the matter of 
the hundred pounds, and when the business was 
settled to the last detail he said, ‘We don’t know 
yet is the woman you are looking for in the house 
at all?” 

A message was sent, the girl came in, and every- 
one drank her health. After that ceremony was 
over, the mother emerged from her retreat in a 
wall cupboard behind curtains, where she had 
been unoflicially present. It is not lucky for a 
woman to assist at a matchmaking. 


os 
PROVING MULTIPLICATION 


READER of mathematical inclinations who 
A was interested in the two little articles that 
The Companion printed last April and last 
August on ways of proving answers in multiplica- 
tion writes us to describe another method of test- 
ing results. It really amounts to “casting out” the 
elevens. 

To obtain the key numbers of multiplier and 
multiplicand start in each case at the left and 
subtract the left-hand figure from its neighbor 
digit, then subtract the result from the next neigh- 
bor, then that result from the next, and so on. 
When the digit is too small for the subtraction, 
add 11 to it. 

Suppose, for example, you have the number 
48,375. Subtract 4 from 8, leaving 4, then 4 from 14 
(3+11), leaving 10, then 10 from 18 (7+11), leaving 
8, then 8 from 16 (5+11), leaving 8—the key number. 
This key number multiplied by the key number of 
the multiplier obtained in the same way gives a 
result that should be again reduced, if necessary, 
to obtain a digit. That digit, which is your final 
key, should be the same as the key number that 
you get by going through the “casting-out” process 
with the answer. If the two key numbers are not 
the same, you will know that somewhere or other 
there is a mistake in your multiplication. 
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“you Rng SAVE MONEY BY WEARING 
L. DOUGLAS SHOE 
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“THE SHOE THAT HOLDS ITS aeglae . | 


$400 $450 $500 $600 $700 & $800 


F you have been paying $10.00 to $12.00 for fine 
shoes, a trial convince you that for style, 
comfort and service W. L. Douglas $7.00 and $8.00 
shoes are equaily as g and will give excellent 
satisfaction. The actual value is determined and the 
retail price fixed at the factory before W.L. Douglas 
name and the retail price is stamped on the bottom. 
The stamped price is W. L. Douglas personal guar- \ Best in the World 
antee that the shoes are always worth the price SF $3 $3.50 $4 
paid for them. The retail prices are the same everywhere. 
They cost no more in San Francisco than they do in New York. 


Stamping the price on every pair of shoes as a protection against high 
prices and unreasonable profits is only one example of the constant 
endeavor of W. L. Douglas to protect his customers. The quality of 
W. L. Douglas product is guaranteed by more than 40 years experience 
in making fine shoes. The smart styles are the leaders in the fashion 
centres of America. They are made in a well-equipped factory at 
Brockton, Mass., by the highest paid, skilled shoemakers under the 
direction and supervision of experienced men, all working with an honest 
determination to make the best shoes for the price that money can buy. 

CAUTION—Before you buy be sure W. L. Douglas 

name and the retail price is stamped on the bottom 


and the inside top facing. If the stamped price 
has been mutilated, BEWARE OF FRAUD. 
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1 dam = planted. Plants grow strong and poe ee out in all directions, 

bearing pods up well irom hy sig which literally load the plants; beans 

being pure white and of best quality. 
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ProddontY; L.DOUGLAS 
OMPANY, 
piss SPARK STREET. 


For sale by 106 W. L. Douglas stores and over 9000 
W. L. Douglas dealers, or can be ordered direct from 
factory by mail, Parcel Post charges prepaid. Write 
for Tliustrated Catalog showing how to order by mail. 
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A Gigantic Wonder—over200 pods hav: 








1, after danger of frost, any time up to 





Jane bonly 1 Bean mature a crop in abo Dont 50 da days, ripen- 
y ing very evenly, and the growth and yield willsimply surprise you.  h suppl 
> is ip limited and I can offer only in sealed packets, each containing o 
Beans with grow ng directions. ler ear! 7 to to be sure of them. 
Sea we packets BrOsenens 3 pkts. 25¢3 50c3 15 p kta. $1 postpaid. 
My New Seed Book is filled with High Grease Garden Seeds at lowest prices. 
It’s ad wy free. F.B.MILLS,SeedGrower, Dept. 35, ROSE H N.Y. 

















You will find it in Spen- 
cerian Pens. They really 
do meet your most ex- 
acting personal require- 
ments and give greater 
writing freedom and as- 
tonishingly long service. 


SPENCERIAN | 


PERSONAL 


Steel Pens 


‘“‘What your Handwrit- 
ing Reveals’’—a fasci- 
nating booklet interpret- 
ing character and 10 dif- 
ferent sample pens will 
be sent on receipt of 10c. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO. 
349 Broadway, New York 


Boys Wanted 


I have some interesting work nights and Saturdays. 
Good Pay for bright, hustling Republican boys 10 
to 18 years old. Write me to-day giving your age. 
CONGRESSMAN RIDDICK, Washington,D.C. 


IpsaneiRecords’ I? 


Bat for cud chitdisen 4c Ee oy ail the the t a] 
songs on the most wonderful records made. 





You don’t have to be a genius. 
If oe havethatliking for draw- 
ite, you may have in you the 
g ofa successful cartoon- 
ier illustrator. Write today for 
~ free copy of ‘A Road to 


igger Things” telling how 
America's 32 greatest cartoon- 
ists will help pon FEDERAL your 
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talent profitabl 














EQUAL TO EVERY 
REQUIREMENT | 


The New Companion Sew- 
ing Machine is equal to every 
requirement of 
home at a = 
is equip) with 
complete set of best at- 
tachments and will yield 

- ually good results 

ether the work be the 
finest tucking on sheer 
material, hemming, ruf- 
fling, — braiding, up 
to sewing on heavy callings. ; 

Try It Three Months Before Deciding. 
Our plan makes it possible for you to try this 
high-grade machine in your home for three 
months before deciding. If not satisfactory 
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Be tes hes ae = pam By Mae dy "5 we refund your money and take back machine 
<5 hares tilenn hou alee +» Dept. at our expense. Full particulars sent upon 


request. 

Our Low Prices Will Surprise You. Our 
unique system of selling direct from factory 
to home effects a large saving for each pur- 
chaser. We offer a choice of seven styles, in- 
cluding foot treadle, electric and rotary models, 
——— each machine for twenty-five years, 

ao pey all freight charges to your nearest 
freig it station. Shipment made from four 
conveniently located shipping points in East- 
ern, Central and Western sections. 


A post-card request brings you our free 
illustrated booklet and attractive terms 
return mail. Write to-day. 








Itching Rashes 


—— Soothed 


With Cuti 

Alld sts; 

gue rngsists {Soap %, Dintmer Gintmons 25% 5, Zaloam 25. 
make big money selling beautiful service Pw 


BOYS to discharged soldiers and sailors. Go | 




















hot cakes. Costs rethin to start. Write at once for a 
MILITARY 00. 2 1020 W. Monroe 8t., Chicago, Ill 





PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. | 
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PREHISTORIC HICKORY NUTS.— Among i 

the fossils recently discovered by the United 

States Geological Survey are remarkably well-pre- 

served impressions or casts of leaves of several } 
a 





extinct varieties of ash, oak, beech and hickory, 
which were found, with three present-day species, 
in states bordering the Gulf of Mexico. Although 
the leaves themselves have rotted and gone, here 
and there some were buried in soft clay by sedi- 
ment in such a manner as to leave perfectly pre- 
served impressions. The nuts, on the other hand, 
neither decayed nor petrified, but fell into pools of 
water, which is one of the best preservatives in 
nature, and sooner or later were also buried under 
silt and clay. Owing to their hard shells, those that { 


—— 
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fell into places favorable to their preservation are 
to-day in excellent condition, although slightly F 
flattened by the long soaking and the gentle pres- | | 

sure of the clay. The deposit in which the leaves | j= 
and nuts were found is not less than a million - 
years old. es 4 


LECTRIFIED CLOTHING.—It is reported j 

that a way has been found to keep airmen 
warm at great altitudes by clothing them in elec- 
trically heated garments. If the method proves 
practical, we can do away with heat in our build-| |7 
ings and get the necessary warmth from our = - emer 
collars, handkerchiefs, underclothing and other 
garments. “Warm clothing” will then be a literal 
expression, and the heating engineer will be a 


tailor. The advantages of Certain-teed Asphalt Shingles are so 
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HE WHITE-BARKED PINE.—The Chinese] great that more and more home-owners everywhere 


white-barked pine, the scientific name of which- 
is Pinus bungeana, presents a very striking ap- : : : 
pearance with its brilliant white bark and clear are choosing them in preference to any other shingle. 
green foliage. Many of the trees are to be found 
in temple grounds and cemeteries in Peking, but | 


the tree is now known to grow only on the moun- First—Beauty. The handsome dull red or Third— Weather Protection. These shin- 
tains of western Hupeh, where it was found in green surface—stucco-like in appearance— _ gles are so laid that the whole roof has the 
1907. According to a correspondent of the Journal will make any home attractive. This surface thickness of three shingles. Such a roof is not 
of Heredity, from which the accompanying illus- “i P th 
tration is taken, the species seems to be nearly is permanent—it does not wear off, wash off only completely waterproof but keeps the 

or change color. The shingle itself remains interior of the home absolutely dry—no 

flat and even. dampness in the ceilings or attywhere. The 


Second—Fire Resistance. Sparks from the composition also makes it a non-conductor— 
chimney or from anearby blaze cannot set keeps the interior cooler in summer and 
fire to a Certain-teed Asphalt Roof: Most fires warmer in winter than any other type of roof. 
in frame buildings come from the chimney. Fourth—Economy. Certain-teed Asphalt 
Why take risks when Certain-teed Asphalt Shingles cost less than wood shingles—and cost 
Shingles afford such fire-protection? nothing to maintain—no painting, no replacing. 


Certain-teed Asphalt Shingles 
are guaranteed for 10 years 


THE WHITE-BARKED PINE Go and see this beautiful, fire-resisting roofing. You will undoubtedly say—‘‘That’s the 





extinct and to thrive only within narrow climatic kind of shingle I want to roof my house with. 
pera Tig bg oe r — Seed = a 7 Certain-teed is also made in rolls, smooth-surfaced and red or green rough-surfaced—the ideal 
troduction at Washington has sent seedhings to ocak ' : +14: 7 : = 
various places in the United States, and a large type of fire-resisting roof for barns and all kinds of outbuildings. Get Certain-teed—the name 
specimen introduced some years ago by Dr. C. 8. means certainty of quality and satisfaction guaranteed. Sold everywhere. 
Sargent is growing at Holm Lea, Brookline, Mas- P . 4 
sachusetts, but it does not show the characteristic Certain-teed Paints and Varnishes are the highest 

shit “ 7 ° ° ° e . e 
a re ee quality. They will give the best paint satisfaction. 

IZARDS AND SUGAR.—The chief menace to Certain-teed Products Corporation, Offices and Warehouses in Principal Cities 


sugar cane in the West Indies is the froghopper 
(Thomaspis saccharina), an;insect that sucks the 


sap from the root and leaves of the sugar cane 

and that owes its name to its ability to take pro- 

digious leaps. In recent years the insects have mul- 

tiplied enormously, especially in Trinidad, where 
their natural enemies, frogs, toads and lizards, 
have been nearly exterminated by the mongoose, 
originally brought from India to kill the rats and 
snakes. Wherever the mongooses were plentiful 
the lizards disappeared and the froghoppers flour- 
ished. Five years ago a leading planter, after ex- 
terminating as many mongooses as possible, placed 
thousands of ground lizards in his cane fields, 
with the result that the froghopper has almost dis- 


‘mt heen ya eeacyeee’ PAINT VARNISH ROOFING € RELATED BUILDING PRODUCTS 
and improved. Other large sugar-cane growers 
have since started a lizard farm, where the lizards Z | 
| 1, ‘A cs r | 
ASTHMA 22:33" | (Cae 


are brought in hundreds and encouraged to thrive 
Method successfully: CLASS OR SOCIETY 


and multiply for the sole object of combating the 
froghopper pest. Thousands of bats, too, are kept 
“ _— Either pin illustra 
pm... tom Asthma 11 years.””—John B. McClanahan, pam one or two colors avases 3 Silver plate 


for the same work. 

JUNGLE INCUBATOR.—In the New York “Cured entirely of Asthma many years ago.’”"—Mrs. 206 e8., $2.00 doz. Sterling silver, 359 ea. & 
A Zodlogical Park a brush turkey has built its De einen os Bastian Bidg.y Rocheste 
curious “nest,” which is not a nest at all in the 
usual sense. It is merely a mound of soil, leaves 
and twigs, in which the bird buries its eggs. Then 
that natural incubator does the work of hatching 
them. In the Zoélogical Society Bulletin Mr. Lee 8S. 
Crandall has described the incubating habits of the 
brush turkey, which is a native of Australia. Turn- 
ing its back to the chosen spot, the brush turkey 


















‘Delighted with my excellent health.”’—Leith Dunnet, a> 706 Bastian Bidg., Rochester, N. ¥. 
Hamilton, Ont. 
“The low price is out of all proportion to the benefit.’’ 
Ww. Coffman, Itaska, Tex. 
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“Harold has had no Asthma for a year.””—Mrs. George D > ] W 
Jurgens Deer Lodge, Mont. t 

“No ‘Asthma—and I know what it is to be in prison on ear 
with it.”"—Rev. W. C. Paden, Independence, low TF 








° b a. 
**Couldn’t lie down or work. Now working on dredge 
in water and no Asthma.’’—S. C. Chew, Mantua, N. J. 


'No Asthma, sound sleep. A wonder to people who 


. knew me.’’—Mrs. Frank Hayter, Cold Brook, N. B. ? * 
— to scratch. Huge bunches of leaves and ‘ “Never expected to be free but have had no Asthma een gr the 
Wigs or over a year.’’—Mrs. Dora Fisher, Philippi, W. Va. modern scientific invention, 
' £ from the jungle floor fly toward the common “No Asthma for 18 months. You may use my name.” the wonderful new discovery 
centre as if borne on the wings of a whirlwind. In | —Ernest A. Mount, Cranbury, N. J. that velbenen t ill b 
an incredibly short time a heap of very respectable | “No Asthma; use my name to any length.”—Robt. sor Seton it fag apt Bede then 
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posed of humus and leaves in an advanced stage 
of decomposition. The outer layer of coarser mate- 
rial forms a protective jacket for what is destined 
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HYGIENE OF OLD AGE 


Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 
ICERO never got so far away from the 
truth as when he wrote that old age is 
in itself a disease. Indeed, so far is old 
age from being a disease that the old 
man is actually immune to many of the 
contagions that afflict and often kill 
the young. What misled Cicero was that the clock 
is running down in the aged and the assimilative 
and other powers are less active than they were; 
but they are not diseased—the clock is running 
down and the key is.lost, but the machinery is not 
necessarily out of repair. 

Some persons may think that we are making a 
distinction without a difference, but there is, in 
fact, a great difference. Let anyone who cannot 
see it have a little patience; he will grow old him- 
self, if he escapes the perils of disease meanwhile, 
and then he will see that, although he cannot run 
and swim and dance as he once could, he is far 
from being an invalid. His forces are merely slow- 
ing down, and he slows down with them. The rec- 
ognition of that fact brings the knowledge of how 
to treat the aged in health and in sickness. 

That old age is a second childhood is another 
saying that is far from fact. It is the very antith- | 
esis of childhood so far as the response to disease 
is concerned, for, whereas in youth reactions are 
violent, and a very slight cold may be marked by | 
a raging fever and rapid pulse, in old age a fatal | 
attack of pneumonia may run its course with | 
scarcely any fever or acceleration of the pulse. | 
Pain also is less acute in the old, for their senses | 
are blunted and nerve conduction is less perfect. | 

The principal diseases of advanced life are those | 
of the heart, arteries, kidneys and digestive organs. | 
The treatment of disease in the aged must always 
be gentle; the heroic kill-or-cure methods that are 
sometimes the only way of saving life in the case 
of the young cannot be adopted in the old, for they 
would invariably kill and never cure. 

The management of the well old man must also 
follow the same rule of moderation: no hurry, no 
worry, no excess in food or drink, avoidance of 
meat and highly seasoned dishes, the use by pref- 
erence of fruit, milk, cheese and salads; modera- 
tion in the use of coffee and tea—especially of 
coffee; plenty of quiet exercise outdoors; eight 
or nine hours’ rest in bed, and sleeping with open 
windows. 
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AN APPLE ON A STRING 


RESSY sat hunched over the tiny grate, 
where the fire, half-heartedly started, 
was slowly dying a smoky death. Out- 
side, the black clouds lowered above 
the dingy roofs, and the rain drove re- 
lentlessly against the streaming panes. 

Cressy shivered, rather with depression than with 

cold, and stared before her with homesick eyes. 

When Meg entered, she turned; but there was no 

welcome in her unhappy little face. She meant to 

be brave and comradely,—surely two girls, on their 
first job in a strange city, needed to be,—but the 
best she could do was not to cry. 

“Did you get wet?” she asked listlessly. 

“Wet? I’m drowned!” responded Meg cheer- 
fully, peeling off dripping garments and bestowing 
them with care where they would do the least 
damage. “I hope the crackers aren’t soaked, that’s 
all. The butter doesn’t matter. Here’s the mar- 
malade. You might get the top off while I change 
my stockings. The jar’s small but choice, and there 
will be plenty if we forget to-morrow’s breakfast. 
Here—try a hatpin for a prier.” 

“You can have my share, Meg. I don’t feel as if 
I could eat anything,” murmured Cressy, poking 
feebly at the resistant lid. 





























“You will eat, my child; what’s more, you will | 


relish, enjoy, lick your chops and come for more,” 
declared Meg firmly. ‘‘Of course you’ll eat! You’ll 
drink, too! Where’s the cocoa tin? Good gracious, 
Cressilda Gray, how did our one decent pitcher 
lose its nose?” 

“It slipped while I was washing it. I suppose I 
was mooning and didn’t notice —” 

“Well, never mind; the cocoa’ll taste just as 
good. Don’t look as if I’d accused you of embez- 
zlement, arson and murder! Cheer up! Lift your 
chin! Eyes right! Smile!” 

“I—I can’t. I truly can’t,” sniffed Cressy apolo- 
getically. “I don’t know what’s the matter with 
me.” 

“TI do,” rejoined Meg. ‘“‘You’re suffering for an 
apple on a string!’ 

“A what?” 

‘‘An apple on a string. Tied to the mantelpiece, 
to hang down before the fire, and twirl slowly, 
and smell most delectably, and sizzle temptingly, 
and roast perfectly, and compare finally with any 
ordinary, stove-baked apple as the fruit of the 
Hesperides with a wizzled windfall! It’s our fam- 
ily cure for the dumps—the blues—the black dog— 
whatever you call the thing that everyone hates 
and dreads, because it takes the heart right out of 
you, and the good right out of the whole world, if 
you can’t get the upper hand of it.” 

Cressy mustered enough spirit to be faintly sar- 
castic. ‘‘Doesn’t an apple seem a rather mild cure 
for a thing as bad as all that?” 


you’re adopted and initiated. It’s this way: Grand- 
mother began it. She always kept a secret store of 
apples—beauties, round and smooth and glistening, 
with the stems left on to tie to. Whenever there 
was a gloomy day like this, and nothing happened, 
and nobody came in, and we were all down in the 
depths, or when any one of us wandered round 
with the corners of her mouth drooping, grand- 
mother was sure to suggest roasting apples. A 
simple treat—but grandmother made it stand for 


| something more. When she offered her apples, she 


expected us to rally to the offer; and we learned 
to. It was a call to the spirit as well as a luxury 
to the flesh. You’ll see! I thought to-night we'd 
need a bit of bracing, and I’ve brought back an 
apple in each pocket —one red and one yellow; 
you can take your choice.” 

She tossed the apples into Cressy’s lap, coaxed 
the fire with a newspaper and an old box, cut a 
piece of string into the right lengths and waited, 
with smiling challenge in her eyes. 

“TI choose the red one,” said Cressy. Her spirit 
rose to meet the challenge, and she added shyly, 
“It wasn’t apples in our family. But I remember 
that when for any reason things used to look 
dreary and discouraging mother always did her 
hair over and wore real lace at her neck —she 
owned only one little strip—and let me wear my 
red morocco slippers.” 

“The same idea,” assented Meg. “Calling up the 
reserves, and offering battle, instead of passively 
submitting and being overwhelmed. And it’s gener- 
ally a winning fight, if only one does fight —’’ 

“Oh, oh!” cried Cressy. ‘‘Mine’s beginning to 
sizzle already! Just smell it!” 

“It can’t be even warmed through yet,” said 
Meg, laughing. “But the cure is well under way!” 
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OLD JACK 


OME time ago, writes a correspondent, I read 
S an interesting article in The Companion about 
animals that went to church. The article 
recalled to my mind some incidents of much the 
same kind that occurred in my youth and that may 
be worth repeating. 

Fifty years ago there lived in the town of Prince- 
ton, Illinois, Dr. William Converse. His residence 
was on the east side of town, near the Owen Love- 
joy estate. He owned an unusual pair of horses; 
one was a large, dark bay with a docked tail, called 
Jack ; the other was a smaller black mare, Kitty. 
During the week Jack was often hitched to a 
single top buggy and driven down Main Street to 


| the savings bank, of which the doctor was presi- 


dent..Sometimes the doctor forgot to tie old Jack, 
and when the horse got tired of standing there he 


| would turn round in the main business street of 
| the town, go one and a half blocks north, then 


turn east on Peru Street and go six blocks to his 


| home. He would stop at the hitching post at the 


front gate, and if no one came out to take care of 
him when he got tired of waiting he might trot 
back again. I often saw him go by at a dogtrot. 

On Sundays old Jack was hitched with Kitty to 
a large, old-fashioned coach to take the family to 
the Congregational church, where the doctor was 
a deacon. One Sunday the doctor hitched up the 
team, drove round to the front of the house, and 
then, forgetting to tie the horses, hastened in to tell 
the family that all was ready. He remained longer 
than he intended. Jack concluded that it was time 
to go, and so he struck out for church, and Kitty had 
no objections to going. They trotted west on Peru 
Street four blocks to Church Street, then turned 
south and went two blocks, crossed the second 
street, and drew up by the sidewalk in front of the 
chureh. Here they “cranked” the coach for the 
people to get out, waited long enough for them to 
alight, then turned round in the street, went over 
a crossing and, turning west, proceeded on their 
way until they came to the gate that opened into 
the back yard of the church. They entered and 
drew up at the usual hitching post. The doctor’s 
family were late to church that day. 
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PEPPER -EATING BEETLES 


RIVAL in hardihood has been found for the 
A lead-boring beetles that The Companion re- 
cently described. The beetle in question is 

not such an energetic borer, but it lives and flour- 
ishes on the most fiery of spices—red pepper. In his 
Field Book of Insects Dr. Frank E. Lutz says that 
he had not been long at the American Museum of 
Natural, History before a mystified lady brought in 
some red pepper that had been kept in a tight tin 
box, but that, nevertheless, had in it several red- 
dish-brown beetles about a tenth of an inch long. A 
lens showed the characteristic form and bristling 


pubescence of the ‘‘drug-store’”’ beetle. I assured | 
her, says the entomologist, that even red pepper is | 


not too strong a food for this strong-palated insect. 
At least forty-five different drugs, including aco- 
nite, belladonna, squill, orris root and ergot, are in 
its menu. Printed books are not too dry for it, and 
it eats all sorts of seeds and dry groceries. 

This beetle is only one of several bookworms. 
Another of the same family is known to have pene- 
trated twenty-seven large quarto volumes in so 
straight a line that a string could be passed 
through the opening and the whole series of vol- 
umes suspended. 9 


THE UNTASTED EMERGENCY 
RATION 


CORRESPONDENT, writing from the front 
A before the fighting came to an end, said 
that the emergency ration supplied to our 
soldiers still remained a mystery to them. Few 
indeed have even tasted this scientific life-saver 
of which the army boards are so proud. 

It looks like ground oatmeal; but it is said to be 
the last word in concentrated calories and protein. 
It contains the juices and sustaining parts of all 
meats and vegetables known to man, with a little 
gluten thrown in. Most soldiers have not dared to 
taste it. A court-martial threatens anyone who eats 
the emergency ration unnecessarily, and almost 


never, so they say, did any soldier find it necessary. | 


Hot meals from rolling kitchens were virtually 
always to be had. 9 


THE REVENGE OF THE SALMON 


‘* TAMES,” said Mrs. Mellow to her butler, ‘‘can 
you find out whether the tinned salmon was 
all eaten last night? I don’t want to ask 

the new cook, because she may have eaten it, and 

then she would feel uncomfortable.” 

“Please, ma’am,’’ replied James, “the new cook 
ate all the salmon, and no matter what you was 
to say to her you couldn’t make her more uncom- 





“Not in our family—and I’m going to see that 





fortable than she is now.”’ 
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Horoscope 


Babies born in 
March are des- 
tined to seek pleas- 
ure by travel in 
regions far afield 
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